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The motto to this little volume gives the 

key-note to its contents. " Infinite riches in a 

little room" describes what the reader will find 

within it. The object of the compiler has been 

to present, in chronological order, the summed- 

up testimonies of all the best Book-Lovers on 

the subject of Books, and the Habit and Love 

of Reading. The writers selected from range 

from Solomon and Cicero down to Carlyle and 

Euskin. On this bead-roll of illustrious names, 

"that down the steady breeze of honor sail," 

will be found those of Horace, Seneca, Plutarch, 

Richard de Bury (author of " Philobiblon," 

written at the end of the thirteenth century), 

Chaucer, Luther, Montaigne, Bacon, Shakespeare, 
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4 PREFACE, 

Bishop Hall, Robert Burton (author of "The 
Auatomy of Melancholy*'), Fuller, Milton, Bax- 
ter, Cowley, Looke, Addiaon, Hteele, JohiiHon, 
Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Lamb, Southoy, (Jod- 
win, Hazlitt, De Quinoey, Laudor, Lei^h Hunt, 
Bulwer, Maoaulay, Herachel, Hare, Maurice, 
Helps, Dawson, Carlyle, liuHkin, Humcrton, 
John Bright, and many other eminent tliitikcrH. 

The reader will find in the f'ollowin)^ pu^f^H 
the deliberate utterances of Hotne of tlic wim^Ht 
spirits of all time, upon the subject of HookH 
and what they do for us — the steatlfaHt and 
unpresuming friendship of th(*He silent counsel- 
lors, — the consolation they afford in every va- 
riety of circumstance or fortune, — and the cease- 
less delights they bring at so little cost, and with 
no trouble or difficulty. 

The writers of the present century have con- 
tributed, of course, most largely to the general 
store of thought on this special subject. Living 
authors, and the representatives of some who 
have passed away, have kindly allowed the con 
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pilar to make uno of workN in which th&y hohl 
ft Tatted intarent. Atiion^ the MolactioiiH will ba 
found mftDy Taluabla pagan from American au- 
thor!. Tha words of (^hanning, Wa«hingtou 
Irving, KmarHon, Longfallow, Theodora I^arkar, 
Hillard, Alcott, Baccher, and Collyar atand Hide 
bj aide with thoaa of their Kngllah cothiukara. 

Thla little Manual, it ia hoped, will meat aoma 
of the apecial wanta and mooda of many thought- 
ful paraona ; more particularly of thoae who are 
aameat and reverent, and who find their moat 
enduring plaaaurea in atudioua c<intemplation» 

Tha compiler haa gone to the original aourcea 
for hia matter, aale<?ting dircict from the worka 
of tha writera quottxl; ao that the aorrectneaa 
of tha text may ba relied upon. In a few caaea 
only haa ha reaortad to axiating collactiona of 
extracta. 

A. I. 



^Preface to tfie atnerican ISirftion^ 



This little book was originally brought out 
iD England, where it met with immediate suc- 
cess. But although the interest and value of 
its contents were generally recognized, there 
were many complaints of the smallness of the 
type in which it was printed. It therefore 
seemed to the American publishers that a new 
issue in large and readable type, and in a garb 
that would commend itself to the lover of artistic 
book- work, would be welcomed; and in this 
belief the present edition was put to press. A 
few alterations and some additions have been 
made, and here and there an error has been 
noted and eliminated, but in all other respects 
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8 PREFACE TO AMERICAN EDITION. 

the English edition has been faithfully fol- 
lowed. 

It only remains to add the thanks that are 
due to American authors and publishers for 
courteous permission to make use of the material 
from their copyrighted books and articles. 



For Friends, although your lordship be scant, 
yet I hope you are not altogether destitute ; if you 
be, do but look upon good books : they are true 
friends, that will neither flatter nor dissemble : be 
you but true to yourself, applying that which they 
teach unto the party grieved, and you shall need 
no other comfort nor counsel. To them and to 
Gk)d'8 holy Spirit, directing you in the reading of 
them, I commend your lordship. — Francis Bacon — 
Letter to Chief Justice Coke, 



Books are a safe ground and a long one, but 
still introductory only, for what we really seek 
is ever comparison of experiences — to know if you 
have found therein what alone I prize, or, still 
better, if you have found what I have never 
found, and yet is admirable to me also. ... I hold 
that we have never reached their best use until 
our own thought rises to such a pitch that we 
cannot afford to read much. I own this loftiness 
is rare, and we must long be thankful to our 
silent friends before the day comes when we can 
honestly dismiss them. — R. W. Emerson^ in a Letfei' 
to a Friend. 




ZU %aug-'Cooer's CncQirt&fon. 



Solomon. B.C. 1033 — 975. 
He th&t walketh willi wise men shall be n 
|- — Proverhi siii. 20. 

A word upoken in due season, how good is it I 
—Proverbe sv. 23. 
Apply thine heart onto inatructioa, and thiae 
B to the words of knowledge. — Proverhi x 

Socrates. B.C. 470 — 399. 
Employ your time in iinprovinji^ yourself by 
\ other men's docunienta ; so you shall come easily 
Iby what others have labored hard for. Prefer 
I knowledge to wealth, for the one is transitory, the 
I other perpetual. 

Plato. B.C. 4*7—347. 

Books are the immortal sunH deifyiog their 
\ sires. 



CICERO— HORA CE. 

Inscription on the Library at Alexandria, Founded 
about 300 B.C. Destroyed A.D. 640. 

The Noubishuknt of the Soul ; or, accord- 
ing la Diodorua, The Mbdicinb OP THE Mind. 
— /. D'luraeli's Citriotulie* of LiUraHire. 
Cicero. B.C. 106 — 41. 

Nunc oelerae neque temporom sunt, ncque aeta- 
tum omninm, neque locorum ; hien studU adolee- 
oentiam alaot, seQeotutem oblcctaiit, secundaa res 
ornnut, adversia perfugiuin, ac Bolatium praebent, 
delectant domi, nou impediunt forls, peroootanl 
uobUoum, peregrin an tur, ruBticanLur. — Arc. 7. 

[For the other cmploymaQts of life do ooC suit 
all (imca, ages, or plui;^ ; nhereaa literary studies 
employ the thoughts of the young; are the de- 
light of the uld, the ornament of prusperlty, the 
refuge and solace of adveraity, our amusement at 
home, no impediment to us abroad, employ our 
thoDgbts in the night, attend us when we travel, 
and accompany us when we retire into the coun- 
try.] 

Horace. B.C. 65—8. 
rus, quaudo ego te aapiciam 1 quaudoque licebit, 
Nunc vet«rum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis, 
Dncere solicitae jucunda oblivia vitae 't 

Sat. U., 6. 51. 



SENECA-^PL UTARCH. 1 3 

[0 country, when shall I behold you, and when 
will it be granted to me, at one time reading the 
writings of the ancients, at another taking my 
siesta, and spending my hours in indolence, to 
quaff at my ease the sweet forgetfulness of anx- 
ious life ? — Lonsdale and Lee's Prose Translation 
of Horace. (The Globe Edition.) 

country, when shall I behold thee, and be 
allowed to drink a sweet oblivion of the cares of 
life, musing on the works of ancient sages, or in 
gentle sleep and hours of peaceful abstraction from 
the world's busy scenes ? — Ramage's Jh^atislation,'] 

Seneca. B.C. 58 — A.D. 32. 

If you devote your time to study, you will avoid 
all the irksomeness of this life ; nor will you long 
for the approach of night, being tired of the day ; 
nor will you be a burden to yourself, nor your so- 
ciety insupportable to others. — Bp. 82. 

Otium sine literis mors est, et vivi hominis 
sepultura. — Up. 82. 

[Leisure without study is death, and the grave 
of a living man.] 

Plutarch. 46 — 120. 
We ought to regard books as we do sweetmeats, 



1 4 PERSIA N A ND HIND U SA VINOS, 

not wholly to aim at the pleaaantest, but chiefly 
to respect the wholesomest ; not forbidding mther, 
but approving the latter most. 

St. Paul. A.D. 65. 

For whatsoever things were written aforetime 
were written for our learning. — Ratnans xv. 4. 

All may learn, and all may be comforted. — L 
Corinthians xiv. 31. 

From the Persian. 

A wise man knows an ignorant one, because he 
has been ignorant himself; but the ignorant can- 
not recognize the wise, because he has never been 

wise. 

Hindu Saying. 

The words of the good arc like a staff in a 
slippery place. 

From the Persian. 

They asked their wisest man by what means he 
had attained to such a degree of knowledge ? He 
replied : " Whatever I did not know, I was not 
ashamed to inquire about. Inquire about every- 
thing that you do not know ; since, for the small 
trouble of asking, you will be guided in the road 
of knowledge." 



RICHARD DE BURY. 

Richard de Bury. Bishop of Durham, 1237—1345. 
In Books we find the dead as it were liviug ; in 
Bcwks we foresee thiogs to Gomo ', id Books war- 
like affaire ure methodized ; the rights of peace 
proceed from Books. All thiags ure corrupted 
and decay with time. SatnrD never oeoBea to de- 
vour those whom he generates ; insomuch that the 
glory of the world would be lost in oblivion if 
God had not provided mortals with a remedy in 
Books. Alexander the ruler of tlie world ; Julius 
the invader of the world and of the city, the first 
who in unity of person assumed the empire in 
arms and arts ; the faithful Fabrioius, the rigid 
Cato, would at this day have been without a me- 
morial if the aid of Books had failed them. 
Towers are rased to the earth, cities overthrown, 
triumphal arches mouldered to dust ; nor cau the 
King, or Pope he found, upon whom the privilege 
of a lasting name can be conferred more easily 
thau by Books. A Book made, readers succession 
to the author ; for as long as the Book exists, the 
author remaining aflai-aTo?, immortal, cannot per- 
ish. The holy Boetius attributes a threefold ex- 
istence to Truth, — in the mind, in the voice, and 
in wtiting ; it appears to abide most usefully and 
fructify most productively of advantage in Books. 



K; RICHARD DE BURY, 

For the Tnith of the voice perishes with the soand. 
Truth latiMit in the mind, is hidden wisdom and 
invisible treasure; but the Truth which illami- 
nates BdoIch desires to manifest itself to every dis- 
ciplinable sense, tu the sight when read, to tho 
hcarint; when heard: it, moreover, in a manner 
commends itself to the touch, when submitting to 
be transcribed, collated, corrected and preserved. 
Truth confined to the mind, though it may bo the 
possession of a noble soul, while it wants a com- 
panion and is not judired of, either by the sight, 
or the hearin<r, appears to be inconsistent with 
pleasure. But the Truth of the voice is open to 
the liearini; only, and latent to the sight (which 
shows us many differences of things fixed upon 
by a most subtle motion, beginning and ending as 
it were simultaneously.) I^ut the Truth written 
in a Book, being n(»t fluctuating, but permanent, 
shows itself openly to the sight, passing through 
the spiritual ways of the eyes, as the porches and 
halls of common sense and imagination ; it enters 
the chamber of intellect, reposes itself upon the 
couch of memory, and there congenerates the eter- 
nal Truth of the mind. 

Lastly, let us consider how great a commodity 
of doctrine exists in Books, how easily, how se- 
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crotly, how safely they espose Llie nakedness of 
human ignorance without putting it to ahatne. 
These are the masters who instrnct us without rods 
and ferrulea, without hard words and anger, with- 
out clothes or money. If you approach them, 
they are not asleep ; if investigating you interro- 
gate them, they conceal nothing ; if you mistake 
them, they never grumble ; if you are ignorant, 
they cannot laugh at you. 

You only, Books, are liberal and independent. 
You give to all who aak, and enfranchise all who 
serve you asaiduonaly. Truly you are tlie ears 
filled with moat palatahle grninB. You are golden 
uma in which manoa 13 laid up, rocks flowing with 
honey, or rather indeed honey-coraba ; udders most 
copiously yielding the milk of life, store-rooma ever 
full ; the four-atrearaed river of Paradise, where 
the human mind is fed, and the arid intellect 
moistened and watered ; fruitful olives, vines of 
Engaddi, fig-trees knowing no sterility ; burning 
lamps to be ever held in the hand. 

The library, therefore, of wiadom is more pre- 
cious than all riches, and nothing that can be 
wished ftir is worthy to be compared with it. 
Whosoever, therefore, acknowledges himself to 
be a zealous follower of truth, of happiness, of 
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18 FRANCIS PETRARCH. 

wisdom, of science, or even of the faitb, must of 
necessity make himself a Jjover of Books. — Phil- 
obiblon, a Treatise on the Love of Books : writ- 
ten in Latin in 1344, and transkted from the first 
edition, 1473, by J. B. Inglis. (London, 1832.) 

Francis Petrarch. 1304 — 1374. 

I have Friends whose Society is extremely agree- 
able to me : they are of all ages, and of every 
country. They have distinguished themselves 
both in the cabinet and in the field, and obtained 
high honours for their knowledge of the sciences. 
It is easy to gain access to them ; for they are al- 
ways at my service, and I admit them to my com- 
pany, and dismiss them from it, whenever I please. 
They are never troublesome, but immediately an- 
swer every question I ask them. Some relate to 
me the events of past ages, while others reveal to 
me the secrets of nature. Some teach me how to 
live, and others how to die. Some, by their vi- 
vacity, drive away my cares and exhilarate my 
spirits, while others give fortitude to my mind, 
and teach me the important lesson how to restrain 
my desires and depend wholly on myself. They 
open to me, in short, the various avenues of all 
the arts and sciences, and upon their information 



I safely rely id all eniei^encies. lu return for all 
these services they only ask me to accommodaUi 
them with n coDVeDJent chambor in some coiuei 
of my humble hahitatiou, where they may repose 
in peace ; for these frlenda are more delighted by 
the traoquillity of rctiremeut than with the tu- 
mults of society. — Dwradi'g Vurionties of lAt- 

Oeoffrey Chaucer. 1338—1400. 

A Clerk iher was of Oxeuford also, 
That unto logik haddc long igo 

For him was lever have at his beddes head 
Twenty bookes, clothed in blak and reed, 
Of Aristotil, and of his philosophie. 

But al though he were a philosophrc, 
Yet hadde he but litul gold in cofre; 
Rut al that he might of his friendes hente, 
On bookes and his lernyng he it apeQt«. 

Prolate lo the Canterhurt/ Tales. 

And an for me, though that I konne but lyte, 
Ou bookes for to rede I me delyte, 
And to hem yeve I feyth and fill credence, 
And iu myn herte have hem in reverence 
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So hertely, that ther is game noon, 

That fro my bokes maketh me to gooD, 

But yt be seldome on the holy day, 

Save, certeynly, whan that the moncthe of May 

Is comen, and that I here the foules synge, 

And that the floures gynnen for to sprynge, 

Farwel my boke, and my devooion I 

Prologue to the Legefnde of Goode Women, 

For out of old fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh all this new corne fro yere to yere, 
And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh al this new science that men lere. 

The Assembly of Foules. 



Thomas k Kempis. 1380 — 1471. 

If thou wilt receive profit, read with humility, 
simplicity, and faith ; and seek not at any time 
the fame of being learned. — Booh I, chap, v. 
No, 2. 

Verily, when the day of judgment comes, we 
shall not be examined what we have read, but 
what we have done ; nor how learnedly we have 
spoken, but how religiously we have lived. — Book 
I, chap, vi. No. 5. 
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Martin Luther. 1483 — 154G. 

Every great book is an aution, and everj gruat 
aotiou is a book. 

All who would study with advuutage in any art 
wbataoever, ought to betake themselves to the 
reading of some sure and certain books ofientinies 
over ; for (u read many books produeeth confu- 
sion, rather than learniDg, like as those who dwell 
everywhere are not anywhere at home. — Table. 
Talk. 

Michael de Montaigne. 1537 — 1592. 
The Commerce of Books is much more certain, 
and much more our own. It yields all other Ad- 
vantageB to the other two ; but has the CoDstaaoy 
and Facility of it's Service for its own Share : it 
goes side by side with me in my whole Course, 
and every where is assisting to me, It comforts 
me in my Age and Solitude ; it eases me of a 
Tronblesome Weight of Idleness, and delivers me 
at all Hours IVom Company that I dislike ; and 
it blunts tlie Point of Griefa, if they arc not ex. 
trerae, and have not got an entire Possession of 
my Soul. To divert myself from a Iroublesome 
Fancy, 'lis but to run to my Books ; they pres- 
ently fis mo to them, and drive the other out of 
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my Thoughts ; and do not inutiDj to see that I 
have only recourse to them for want of other more 
real, natural and lively Conveniences ; they always 
receive me with the same Kindness. The sick 
Man is not to be lamented, who has his Cure in 
his Sleeve. In the Experience and Practice of 
this Sentence, which is a very true one, all the 
Benefit I reap from Books consists; and yet I 
make as little use of it almost as those who know 
it not ; I enjoy it as a Miser does his Money, in 
knowing that I may enjoy it when I please ; my 
Mind is satisfied with this Right of Possession. 
I never travel without Books, either in Peace or 
War ; and yet sometimes I pass over several Days, 
and sometimes Months, without looking into them ; 
I will read by and by, say T to my self, or to Mor- 
row, or when I please, and Time steals away with- 
out any inconvenience. For it is not to be im- 
agined to what Degree I please my self, and rest 
content in this Consideration, that I have them 
by me, to divert my self with them when I am so 
disposed, and to call to mind what an Ease and 
Assistance they are to my Life. *Tis the best 
Viaticum I have yet found out for this human 
Journey, and I very much lament those Men of 
Understanding who are unprovided of it. And 
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jet I rather accept of any sort of diversion, liow 
light soever, because this can never fail me. When 
Bt Home, I a little more frequent mv Library, 
frotu whence I at once survey all the whole Con- 
eerns of niy Family : As I enter it, I from thence 
sec under my Garden, Court, and Base-court, and 
into all the parts of the Building. There I turn 
over now one Book, and then another, of varioos 
Subjects without Method or Design ; Oue while 
I meditate, another I record, and dictate as I walk 
to and fro, such Whimsies as these with which I 
here present you. 'Tis in the third Story of a 
Tower,of which the Ground-Room ia my Chapel, 
the second Story an Apartment with a withdraw- 
ing Room and Closet, where I often lie to be more 
retired. Above it is a great Wardrobe, which 
formerly was the most uaelees part of Ihe House. 
Id that Library I pass away most of the Days of 
my Life, and most of the Hours of the Day. In 
the Night I am never there. There is within it 
a Cabiaet handaom and neat enough, with a very 
coaveiiient Fire-place for the Winter, and Win- 
dows that afford a great deal of light, and very 
pleasant Prospects. And were I not moro afraid 
of the Trouble tlma the Expence, the Trouble 
that frights me from all Business, I could very 
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easily adjoin on either Side, and on the same 
Floor, a Gallery of an hundred Paces long, and 
twelve broad, having found Walls already rab'd 
for some other design, to the requisite height. 
Every Place of Retirement requires a Walk. My 
Thoughts sleep if I sit still ; my Fancy does not 
go by it self, my 1^ must move it ; and all those 
who study without a Book are in the same Condi- 
tion. The Figure of my Study is round, and has 
no more flat Wall than what is taken up by my 
Table and Chairs ; so that the remaining parts of 
the Circle present me a View of all my Books at 
once, set upon five Degrees of Shelves round about 
me. It has three noble and free Prospects, and is 
sixteen Paces Diameter. I am not so continually 
there in Winter ; for my House is built upon an 
Eminence, as it's Name imports, and no part of it 
is so much exposed to the Wind and Weather as 
that, which pleases me the better, for being of a 
painful Access, and a little remote^ as well upon 
the account of Exercise, as being also there more 
retired from the Crowd. Tis there that I am in 
my Kingdom, as we say, and there I endeavour to 
make my self an absolute Monarch, and to sequester 
this one Corner from all Society, whether Conjugal, 
Filial, or Civil. Elsewhere I have but verbal 
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Antlioriiy only, and nf a confiis'iJ Essence. Tliai 
Mao, iu my Oj>iiiion, is very mieerable, who has 
Dot at home, where to be by himself, where to eo- 
tertain himstlf alone, or to conceal himself from 
others. I think it much more supportable to be 
always alone than oever to be so. If any one 
shall tell me, tlat it is to undervalue the Muses, 
to make use of them only for Sport, and to pass 
away the Time ; I shall tell him, thitt he does not 
know the vulue of Sport and Pastime so well as I 
do; I can hardly forbear to add further, that all 
other end is ridiculous. I lire from Hand to 
Mouth, and, with Revereaoe he it spoken, I only 
live for my self; (o that all ray Designs do Ifind, 
and ill that terminate. I studied when young for 
Ostentation ; since to make my self a little wiser ; 
and now for my Diversion, but never for any Profit. 
A vain and prodigal Humour I had after this sort 
of Furniture, not only for supplying my own 
needs and defects, but moreover for Ornament and 
outward shdw. I have since quite ahaudon'd it. 
Books have many charming Qualities to such as 
know how to choose them. But every Good has 
it's 111 ; 'tis a Pleasure that is not pare and clean, 
no more than others : It has it's Inconveniences, 
and great ones too. The Mind indeed is 
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by it, but the Body, the care of which I must 
withal never neglect, remains in the mean time 
without Action, grows heavy and melancholy. I 
know no Excess more prejudicial to me, nor more 
to be avoided in this my declining age. — Of Three 
Commerces, (Charles Cotton's Translation, 1 685.) 

John Florio. 1545 — 1625. 

Concerning the Honour of Boohs, 

Since honour from the honourer proceeds, 
How well do they deserve, that memorize 
And leave in books for all posterities 
The names of worthies and their virtuous deeds ; 
When all their glory else, like water-weeds 
Without their element, presently dies. 
And all their greatness quite forgotten lies, 
And when and how they flourished no man heeds ! 
How poor remembrances are statues, tombs 
And other monuments that men erect 
To princes, which remain in closed rooms. 
Where but a few behold them, in respect 
Of Books, that to the universal eye 
Show how they lived ; the other where they lie ! 
Prefixed to the second edition of his Transla- 
tion of Montaigne s Essays^ 1613. — [ Vide 
Notes to D. M. Main's " Treasury of English 
Sonnets," p. 248, in reference to this Sonnet.] 
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Book of Common Prayer. 1549. 

Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. — Col- 
lect for second Sunday in Advent. 

John Lylye [or Lilly]. 1553 — 1601. 

Far more seemely were it for thee to have thy 
Studie full of Bookes, than thy Purses full of 
Mony. — Euphues; the Anatomy of Wit, 

Sir Philip Sidney. 1554 — 1586. 
It is manifest that all government of action is 
to be gotten by knowledge, and knowledge, best, 
by gathering many knowledges, which is reading. 

Francis Bacon. 1561 — 1629. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight is in private- 
ness and retiring ; for ornament is in discourse ; 
and for ability is in the judgment and disposition of 
business. Read not to contradict and confute, nor 
to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and consider. Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested; that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts ; others 
to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to 
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be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Reading maketh a full man ; conference a ready 
roan ; and writing an exact man ; and, therefore, 
if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory : if he confer little, he had need have a 
present wit: and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning to seem to know that he doth 
not. — Essays, 

The images of men's wits and knowledge re- 
main in books, exempted from the worry of time 
and capable of perpetual renovation. Neither are 
they fitly to be called images, because they gen- 
erate still, and cast their seeds in the minds of 
others, provoking and causing infinite actions and 
opinions in succeeding ages. — Essays, 

Samuel Daniel. 1562 — i6ig. 

blessed Letters ! that combine in one 
All Ages past, and make one live with all. 
By you we do confer with who are gone. 
And the Dead-living unto Council call ; 
By you th* unborn shall have Communion 
Of what we feel and what doth us befal. 
Soul of the World, Knowledge without thee ; 
What hath the Earth that truly glorious is ? 
. . . What Good is like to this. 
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To do worthy the writing, and to write 
Worthy the Reading, and the World's delight ? 
Miisophilus ; containing a General Defence of 
Learning. 

And tho' hooks, madam, cannot make this Mind, 
Which we must bring apt to be set aright ; 
Yet do they rectify it in that Kind, 

And touch it so, as that it turns that Way 
Where Judgment lies. And tho' we cannot find 

The certain Place of Truth ; yet do they stay, 
And entertain us near about the same : 

And give the Soul the best Delight that may 

Enchear it most, and most our Spirits enflame 
To Thoughts of Glory, and to worthy Ends. 

To the Lady Lucy^ Countess of Bedford, 

William Shakespeare. 1564 — 1616. 

Me, poor man, my library 
Was dukedom large enough. 

Tempest, i. 2. 

Knowing I loved my books, he furnished me. 
From my own library, with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom. 

Tempest, i. 2. 
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Sir, he hath never fed of tlie dainties that are 
bred in a book. — Lovers Labour Lost^ iv. 2. 

The books, the arts, the academes, 

That show, contain, and nourish all the world. 

Lovers Labour Lost, iv. 3. 

Come, and take a choice of all my library ; 
And so beguile thy sorrow. 

TittLs AndronicuSy iv. 1. 

Dr. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich. 1574 — 1656. 

Not to be cloyed with the same conceit is diffi- 
cult, above human strength ; but to a man so fur- 
nished with all sorts of knowledge, that according 
to his dispositions he can change his studies, I 
should wonder that ever the sun should seem to 
pass slowly. What a heaven lives a scholar in, 
that at once in one close room can daily converse 
with all the glorious martyrs and fathers? Let 
the world contemn us ; while we have these de- 
lights we cannot envy them; we cannot wish 
ourselves other than we are. Besides, the way to 
all other contentments is troublesome; the only 
recompense is in the end. To delve in the mines, 
to scorch in the fire for the getting, for the fining 
of gold is a slavish toil ; the comfort in Study itself 



is Qur life ; i'rom which we wonid oot bs barred 
for a world. 

1 can wonder nt nothing more thoa how a man 
cao be idle— but, of all others, a Gcholur,— id eo 
niauy ini pro vein eats of reason, in £uch sweetnesB 
of knowledge, in hucIi variety of studies, in such 
importunity of thoughts. To find wit in poetry ; 
in philosophy, profoundness ; in history, wonder 
of events ; in oratory, sweet eloquence ; In divinity, 
supernatural light, and holy devotion — as so many 
rich melala in their proper mines, — whom would 
it not ravish with delight? — Epistle to Mr. Mil- 

What a world of wit is here packed up together ! 
I know not whether thia eight doth more dismay 
or comfort me ; it dismays me to think, that here 
is so much that I cannot know ; it comforts me 
to think that this variety jiclda so good helps to 
know what I should. There is no truer word 
than that of Solomon — there is no end of making 
many books ; this sight verifies ic — there is no 
end; indeed it were pity there should. Qod hath 
given 1o man a busy anul, the agitation whereof 
cannot but through time and experienue work out 
many hidden truths; to suppress these would be 
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DO other than injurious to maDkiud, whose minds, 
like unto so many candles, should be kindled by 
each other. The thoughts of our deliberation are 
most accurate; these we vent into our papers; 
what a happiness is it, that without all offence of 
necromancy, I may here call up any of the ancient 
worthies of learning, whether human or divine, 
and confer with them of all my doubts ! — that I 
can at pleasure summon whole synods of reverend 
fathers, and acute doctors, from all the coasts of 
the earth, to give their well -studied judgments in 
all points of question which I propose ! Neither 
can I cast my eye casually upon any of these silent 
masters, but I must learn somewhat : it is a wan- 
tonness to complain of choice. No law binds me 
to read all ; but the more we can take in and 
digest, the better liking must the mind's needs 
be. Blessed be God that hath set up so many 
clear lamps in his church. Now, none but the 
wilfully blind can plead darkness ; and blessed be 
the memory of those his faithful servants, that 
have left their blood, their spirits, their lives, in 
these precious papers, and have willingly wasted 
themselves into these during monuments, to give 
light unto others. — Occasional Meditations. 



^'AGON— FLETCHER, i 
Alonzo of Arragon. 
AloDZO of Arragon was wonl to say ii 
ilalioD of Age, thut Age »ppearGd to be best in 
four cbiags : old wood best tu burn ; old wioe to 
drink; old friends to trust; and old authors lo 
read. — Bacon's ApophUn^mn, No. 101, [Bart- 
lett (" Familiar Quotations," p, 34) quotes tbis say- 
ing, and refers to Melchoir: "Spanish Proverbs," 
ii. 1-20.] 

John Fletcher, 1576^1625. 

Leave lo enjoj myself. That pkca, that does 
OontaiD my books, the best compauioDS, is 
To me a glorious eourt, where hourly I 
Converse with the old sages and philosophers. 
And sometimes for variety, I uonfer 
With kings andemperors, and weigh their counsels; 
Calling thoir victories, if unjustly got, 
Unto a strict aoeount : and in my fancy, 
Deface their ill-placed statues. Can I then 
Part with such oonstant pleasures, to embrace 
Uncertain vanities ? No : he it your caro 
To augment a heap of wealth ; it shall be mine 
To increase iu knowledge. Lights there for my 
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If all thy pipes of wioe were fiird with books, 
Made of the barks of trees, or mysteries writ 
Id old moth-eaten vellum, he would sip thy cellar 
Quite dry, and still be thirsty. Then for's diet, 
He eats and digests more volumes at a meal. 
Than there would be larks (though the sky should 

faU) 
Devour'd in a month in Paris. 

The Elder Brother^ Act i. Scene 2. 

Robert Burton. 1576 — 1640. 

But amongst those exercises or recreations of 
the mind within doors, there is none so general, 
so aptly to be applied to all sorts of men, so fit 
and proper to expel idleness and melancholy, as 
that of study. [Here Cicero is quoted, the pas- 
sage from whom is given ante p. 12.] What so 
full of content, as to read, walk, and see maps, 
pictures, statues, &c. Who is he that is now 
wholly overcome with idleness, or otherwise en- 
circled in a labyrinth of worldly care, troubles, 
aud discontents, that will not be much lightened 
in his mind by reading of some enticing story, 
true or feigned, where as in a glass he shall ob- 
serve what our forefathers have done, the begin- 
nings, ruins, falls, periods of commonwealths, pri- 
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viiru men's actions displayed to lUo Hie, &c. Plu- 
tarch therefore calls tlioni, seoiiitihrs mmisns el hd- 
larta, the second t'ourae and junkets, becnuse they 
were generally read at noblemen's feasts. Who ia 
[lot caruefitly uReoteJ with u passionate speech, 
well penned, bd eloijuent poem, or some pleasunt 
bewitching discourse, like that of Heliodorus 
(Melancthon de Heliodoro), ubi obleutatio q^'uie- 
il'im placide JluU cum hiUirt'lnte conJMictu? Tu 
iQijsl kind of men it is an eitraordinary delight 
to t-tudy. For what a world of books offers ilaelf, 
in all subjects, arts, and soienoo, to the rival con- 
test and capacity of the reader 1 What is there 

!) pleasunt ? What vast tonics arc 
estAQt in law, physic, and divinity, for profit, 
pleasure, practice, speculation, in verse or proao ! 
Their names alone arc the subject of whole vol- 

V thousands of authors of all sorts, 
iny ^at libraries full well furnished, like so 
many dishes of meat, served out for several pal- 
ates; and he is a very block that ia affected with 
none of them. Such is the czccllency of these 
studies that uU those ornaments, and childish bub- 
bles of wealth, are not worthy to ho compared to 
them ; I would even live and die with such med- 
ind take more delight, true content of 
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mind in them, than thou hast in all thy wealth 
and sport, how rich soever thou art. And as Car- 
dan well seconds me — ^* it is more honourable and 
glorious to understand these tniths, than to govern 
provinces, to be beautiful, or to be young." The 
like pleasure there is in all other studies, to such 
as are truly addicted to them ; the like sweetness, 
which, as Circe's cup bewitcheth a student, he 
cannot leave off. Julius Scaliger, brake out into 
a pathctical protestation, he had rather be the au- 
thor of twelve verses in Lucan, or such an Ode in 
Horace, than Emperor of Germany. King James 
(1605) when he came to see our University of 
Oxford, and amongst other edifices now went to 
view that famous Library renewed by Sir Thomas 
Bodley, in imitation of Alexander, at his depart- 
ure brake out into that noble speech : " If I were 
not a king, I would be a University man ; and if 
it were so that I must be a prisoner, if I might 
have my wish, I would desire to have no other 
prison than that library, and to be chained together 
with so many good authors." So sweet is the de- 
light of study, the more learning they have (as 
he that hath a dropsy, the more he drinks, the 
thirstier he is) the more they covet to learn ; harsh 
at first learning is, radices amarae^ but fructus 
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ihilces^ acconiing to Isoeratea, pleasant at last, ; the 
longer tliej live, tlie more tliej are enamoured 
with the Muses. Heiosiua, the keeper of tlie 
library at Leydeu, io Holland, was mewed up in 
it all the year long; and that which to thy think- 
ing should have bred loathing, caused in him a 
greater liking, " I no sooner (saith he} come into 
the librarji but I bolt the doors to me, excluding 
Inst, ambition, avarioe, and all such vices, whose 
nurse is idleness, the mother of ignorance, and 
melancholy herself; and in the very lap of eternity 
amongst so many divine bouIb, I take my seat with 
so iofty a spirit and sweet content, that I pity all 
our great ones and rich men that know not this 
happiness." Whosoever he is therefore that is 
overrun with solitariness, or carried away with 
pleasing melancholy and vain conceits, and for 
want of employment knows not how to spend his 
time ; or crucified with worldly eare, I can pre- 
scribe him no better remedy than this of study, 
provided always that this malady proceed not from 
overmuch study ; for in such ease he adds fuel to 
the fire, and nothing can be more pernioious ; let 
him take heed he do not overstretch hia wit-a, and 
make a skeleton of himself. Study is only pre- 
scribed to those that are otherwise idle, troubled 
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in miDd, or carried headlong with vain thoughts 
and imaginations to distract their cogitations (al- 
though variety of study, or some serious subject, 
would do the former no harm), and direct their 
continual meditations another way. Nothing in 
this case better than study. Read the Scriptures, 
which Hyperius holds available of itself; " the 
mind is averted thereby from all worldly cares, 
and hath much quiet and tranquillity." For as 
Austin well hath it, 'tis scxentia scientiaruniy onmt 
melli dulcior, ommpani siiaviorj onini vino hila- 
rior : *tis the best nepenthe, rarest cordial, sweet- 
est alterative, presentest diverter; for neither, as 
Chrysostom well adds, " those boughs and leaves 
of trees which are plashed for cattle to stand under, 
in the heat of the day, in summer, so much re- 
fresh them with their acceptable shade, as the 
reading of the Scripture doth recreate and comfort 
a distressed soul, in sorrow and affliction." Quod 
cibis corport, lectio animae fadt^ saith Seneca, 
^^ as meat is to the body, such is reading to the 
soul." Cardan calls a library the physic of the 
soul ; " divine authors fortify the mind, make men 
bold^and constant; and (as Hyperius adds) godly 
conference will not permit the mind to be tortured 
with absurd cogitations." Rhasis enjoins con tin- 



uiU confiironee to sucli molanoholy men, perpetual 
discourse of some hietory, talc, poem, nevis, &e., 
which feeds the mind us meut and driuk doth 
the body, and pleusctt as much. Suitli IJpsiuB, 
" when I read Seneca, methinks I am beyond all 
human fortune, on the top of a hill above mortal' 
ity." I would for these uausea wish him that is 
melancholy to use both hnman and divine authors, 
voluntarily to impose aonie task upon himself to 
divert bis melanoboly th oughts. Or let him 
demonstrate a propoaitioo in Euclid, in his last 
five books, extract a square root, or study algebra ; 
than which, an Clavius holds, "in all bnman dis- 
dplioes nothing can be more exoellcnt or pleasant, 
BO abstruse and recondite, so bewitching, so mirac- 
ulous, so ravishing, bo easy withal and full of de- 
. light." — The Aiuitomy of Melanc7inly, Part ii., 
Sec. 2, Memb. 4. 

Sir Thomas Overbury. 1581—1613. 
Books are a part of man's prerogative, 

Til formal ink they Thoughts and Voicea hold, 
That we to them our Solitude may give, 

And make Time Present travel that of Old. 
Our Life Fame piecelh longer at the End, 
And Books it farther backward do estend. 

The Wife. 
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A Seventeenth Century Divine. (Unverified.) 

There be those that ungratefully complain of 
the heaviness of time, as if we could have too 
much of God's most precious gift of life and its 
containings. Let such persons consider that there 
be daily duties to be well performed which do not 
exclude innocent recreations and the privileged 
opportunities of silent conversation with the great- 
est minds and spirits, in their most chosen words, 
in their books, that lie ready and offer themselves 
to us if we would. 

George Wither. 1588 — 1667. 

She [The Muse] doth tell me where to borrow 

Comfort in the midst of sorrow : 

Makes the desolatest place 

To her presence be a grace : 

And the blackest discontents 

To be pleasing ornaments. 

In my former days of bliss, 

Her divine skill taught me this. 

That from everything I saw, 

I could some invention draw : 

And raise pleasure to her height. 

Through the meanest object's sight, 
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By the murnour of a spring, 
Or the least bough's rustleing ; 
By a daisy, whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 
Or a shady bush or tree. 
She could more infxise in me, 
Than all Nature's beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

*^f ^M ^f ^f ^t^ ^^f 

^w^ ^^^ ^w^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

She hath taught mc by her might 
To draw comfort and delight. 
Therefore, thou best earthly bliss, 
I will cherish thee for this. 
Poesy ! thou sweet'st content 
That e'er heaven to mortals lent : 

^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Let my life no longer be 
Than I am in love with thee. 

Philar^te, 

James Shirley. 1594 — 1666. 

. . . but I hope 
You have no enmity to the liberal arts : 
Learning is an addition beyond 
Nobility of birth ; honour of blood. 
Without the ornament of knowledge. 
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Is but a glorious ignorance. . . . 

I never knew 

More sweet and happy hours than I employed 
Upon my books. 

The Lady of Pleasure, Act ii. Scene 1. 

Sir William Waller, Parliamentarian General. 

1557 — t66^. 

Here is the best solitary company in the world, 
and in this particular chiefly excelling any other, 
that in my study I am sure to converse with none 
but wise men ; but abroad it is impossible for me 
to avoid the society of fools. What an advantage 
have I, by this good fellowship, that, besides the 
help which I receive from hence, in reference to 
my life after this life, I can enjoy the life of so 
many ages before I lived ! — that I can be ac- 
quainted with the passages of three or four thou- 
sand years ago, as if they were the weekly occur- 
rences ! Here, without travelling so far as Endor, 
I can call up the ablest spirits of those times, the 
learnedest philosophers, the wisest counsellers, the 
greatest generals, and make them serviceable to 
me. I can make bold with the best jewels they 
have in their treasury, with the same freedom that 
the Israelites borrowed of the Egyptians, and, 
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withoat Buepicion of felony, make use of ihem ae< 
iniiie own. I oau here, without trespass! tit;, go 
into their viaeyardtj nnd not only euC my fill of 
their grapes for my pleaanrc, but put up as much 
OS I will in my vessel, and store it up for my profit 
and advantage. T would therefore do in reading as 
loerchanls used to do in their trading ; who, in a 
coasting way, put in at several ports and take in 
what oommoditiea they afford, but settle their fac- 
tories in those places only which are of specia] 
note; I would, by-thc-bje, allow raysolf a traffic 
with sundry authors, as I happen to liglit upon 
them, for my recreation ; and I would make the 
best advantage ihat T eould of them : but I would 
Gk my study upon those only that are of most 
importance to fit me for action, which ia the true 
end of all learning. Lord, teach me so to study 
other men's works as not to neglect m 
and BO to study Thy word, whiuh is Thy work, 
that it may bo " a lamp unto my feet, and a light 
unto my path" — my candle lo work by. Take 
me off from the curiosity of knowing only to 
know ; from the vanity of knowing only to be 
known ; and from the folly of pretending to know 
more than I do know; and let it be my wisdom 
to study to know Thee, who art life eternal. Write 
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Thy law in my heart, and I shall be the best book 
here. — Divine Meditations. Meditation upon the 
contentment I have in my Boohs and Study, 

Francesco di Rioja. z6oo — 1659. 

A little peaceful home 
Bounds all my wants and wishes ; add to this 
My book and friend, and this is happiness. 

Dr. John Earle, Bishop of Salisbury. 1601 — 

1665. 

The hermitage by his study has made him some- 
what uncouth in the world, but practice him a 
little in men, and brush him over with good com- 
pany, and he shall out-balance those glisterers, as 
far as a solid substance does a feather, or gold, 
gold-lace. — Microcosmography : A Dovon-right 
Scholar, 

Sir William Davenant. 1605 — 1668. 
Books shew the utmost conquests of our minds. 

Go^idibert. 

Dr. Thomas Fuller. 1608 — 1661. 

When there is no recreation or business for thee 
abroad, thou may'st have a company of honest 
old fellows in their leathern jackets in thy study 



wbioh will find tbeo esceHoat divertisc 
hoam. To divert U any lime a troublesome fancy, 
run to tliy books ; they presently fix thee to them, 
ani] drive tite other out of thy thoughts. They 
always receive thee nith the same kiodne 
The Holy ^lale, and The Profane State. 

John Milton. 1608— 1674, 
Books are not absolutely dead things, but doe 
coQtaia a potencie of Life in tbeiu to be as active 
as tlint Soule was whose progeny they are ; nay, 
they do presorre, as in a violl the purest efficaoie 
and extritution of that living intellect that 1 
them, I know they are as lively, and as vigor- 
ously productive, as those fahulous Dragons teeth ; 
and being sown up and down, may chance to spring 
np armed men. And yet on the other hand u 
warinesse be us'd, as good iklmost kill a Man as 
kill a good llook ; who killa a Man kills u reasou- 
able creature, Gods Image ; but hce who destroyes 
a good Booke, kills ReasoD it selfe, kills the Image 
of God, OS it were in the eye. Many a Man lives 
a burden to the Marlh ; but a good I 
pretious life-blood of a inaater spirit, inibalm'd 
and treasur'd up on purpose to a Life beyond Life. 
'Tjs true, no age can restore a Life, whereof per- 
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haps there is no great losse; and revolutions of 
ages doe not ofl recover the losse of a rejected 
Truth, for the want of which whole Nations fare 
the worse. We should be wary therefore what 
persecution we raise against the living labours of 
publick men, how we spill that seasoned Life of 
Man preserved and stor'd up in Books ; since we 
see a kinde of homicide may be thus committed, 
sometimes a martyrdome ; and if it extend to the 
whole impression, a kinde of massacre, whereof the 
execution ends not in the slaying of an elementall 
Life, but strikes at that ethereall and fift essence, 
the breath of Reason it selfe, slaies an Immortality 
rather than a Life. — Areopagitica. [Edition with 
Notes, &c., by T. Holt White, 1819.] 

Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior. 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains ; 
Deep-versed in books, but shallow in himself. 

Paradise Regained, 

Owen Feltham. 1610 — 1678. 

All endeavours aspire to eminency ; all eminen- 
cies do beget an admiration. And this makes me 
believe that contemplative admiration is a large 
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part ut" the worsliip oF tlio Deity. Nothing can 
carry ua so near to God and heaven as Lliis. Tlie 
mind can watk beyond Uie aiglil of the eye ; and 
(though in II uloud) cau lift, ua into heaven while 
we live. Meditation is the soul's perspective yksB ; 
wLeruhy, in her long remove, she discernctli God, 
as if Qe was nearer hand. I pereuude no man to 
make it his whole life's businesB. We have bodies, 
as veli as souls. And even this world, while we 
are in it, ought somewhat to be eared for : ooii- 
lemplstion generates ; uotiou propagates, St, Ber- 
nard compares contemplation to Bacliel, which was 
the more fair ; but action to Leah, which was the 
more rniitftil. I will neither always be busy and 
doing, nor ever shut up in oothiu'^ hut tlioughu. 
Yet, that which some would call idleness, I will 
eall the sweetest part of my lil'e : and that is — taj 
thinking. — Reso Ives. 

Giles Minage, 1613—16911. 

The following sentence from Mhuigc (" Mi- 
nagiana," vol iv.) forms part of David Oarriclt's 
book-plate, of which the compiler has one : — 

La pri^mifre ehose (ju'oii doit faire quiiud on u 
eniprunt^ uq Livre, c'est do le tire, aGii de pouvoir 
le rendre plQtot. 
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[The first thing one ought to do, after having 
borrowed a book, is to read it, so as to be able to 
return it as soon as possible.] 

In the " M6nagiana" is a good pendant to the 
above : — 

M. Toinard dit que la raison pour laquelle on 
rend si peu les livres pretez : c^est qu'il est plus 
ais6 de les r^tenir que ce qui est dedans. 

[M. Toinard says that the reason why borrowed 
books are seldom returned, is because it is easier 
to retain the books themselves than what is inside 
of them.] 

Richard Baxter (Nonconformist Divine). 

1615 — 1691. 

But books have the advantage in many other 
respects: you may read an able preacher, when 
you have but a mean one to hear. Every congre- 
gation cannot hear the most judicious or power- 
ful preachers ; but every single person may read 
the books of the most powerful and judicious. 
Preachers may be silenced or banished, when 
books may be at hand : books may be kept at a 
smaller charge than preachers: we may choose 
books which treat of that very subject which we 
desire to hear of; but we cannot choose what sub- 
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ject the preacher shiill treat of. Books we may 
have at haod every duy and hour ; nhen we can 
have aermona but selJoiu, and at set times. If 
sermoDH be forgotten, they are gone. But a hook 
we may read over and over until we remember it ; 
and, if we forget it, may agaia peruse it at our 
pleasure, or at our leiaurc. So that good hooka 
are a very great meroy to the world. — Chriitian 
Direciory, Part \. Chapter Li. 



As for play-bookB, and romances, aod idle tales, 
I have already shewed in my " Buuk of Self- 
Denial," how pernicious they are, especially to 
youth, and to frothy, empty, idle wits, that know 
not what a man is, nor what he hath to do in the 
world. They are powerful baits of the devil, lo 
keep more necessary things out of their minds, and 
better boobs out of their hands, and to poison the 
mind so much the more dangerously, as they arc 
read with more delight and pleasure : and to fill 
the minda of aensual people with such idle fumes 
and iotoEicatiag fancies, as may divert them from 
the serious thoughts of their salvation : and (which 
is no small loss) to rob them of abuodaoce of that 
predous time, which was given them for more 
important business ; and which they will w^h and 
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wish again at last that they had spent more wisely. 
— Chtistutn Directory, Part i. Direction xvi. 

Because God hath made the excellent holy 
writings of his servants the singular blessing of 
this land and age, and many an one may have a 
good book even any day or hour of the week, that 
cannot at all become a good preacher ; I advise all 
God*s servants to be thankful for so great a mercy, 
and to make use of it, and be much in reading ; 
for reading with most doth more conduce to knowl- 
edge than hearing doth, because you may choose 
what subjects and the most excellent treatises you 
please, and may be often at it, and may peruse again 
and again what you forget, and may take time as 
you go to fix it on your mind : and with very many 
it doth more than hearing also to move the heart, 
though hearing of itself, in this hath the advan- 
tage ; because lively books may be more easily had 
than lively preachers. The truth is, it is not the 
reading of many books which is necessary to make 
a man wise or good ; but the well-reading of a few, 
could he be sure to have the best. And it is not 
possible to read over many on the same subject in 
great deal of loss of precious time. — Christian 
Directory, Part ii. Chapter xvi. 
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And jet the reading of as many as is possible 
teodetli much to the increase of kuowledge, and 
were the beat way, if greater matteni weie not 
that way unavoidably to be omitted ; life there- 
fore being fhort, and work great, and knowledge 
being for love aud practice, and no man huvtng 
leisure to learn al! things, a wise man must be 
sure to lay bold on that which ia moat useful, and 
the very fnibjocta tbut are to be underatood are 
numerous, and few men write of all. And on the 
same subject roeu have aeveral modes of writing; 
as one exeelJcth in accurate method, and another 
in clear, convincing argumentation, aud another 
in an affectionate, taking style : and the same book 
that doth one, cannot well do the other, beoauBe 
the same style will not do it. — Chnstiiiii Direct 
taey. Port iii. Queatioa clxxiv. 



Great store of all sorts of good books (through 
thu groat mercy of God) are common among us : 
be that cannot buy, may borrow. But take beed 
that you lose not your time in reading romances, 
play-books, vain jeste, seducing or reviling dis- 
putes, or neudleaa controversies. This oonrso of 
reading Scripture aud good hooks will be many 
ways to your great advantage. (1.) It will, above 
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all other ways, increase your knowledge. (2.) It 
will help your resolutions and holy affections, and 
direct your lives. (3.) It will make your lives 
pleasant. The knowledge, the usefulness, and the 
variety to be found in. these works, will be a con- 
tinual recreation to you, unless you are utterly be- 
sotted or debauched. (4.) The pleasure of this 
will turn you from your fleshly pleasures. You 
will have no need to go for delight to a play-house, 
a drink ing-house. (5.) It will keep you from the 
sinful loss of time, by idleness or unprofit-able em- 
ployment or pastimes. You will cast away cards 
and dice, when you find the sweetness of youthful 
learning. — ComjmsHioimte Counsel to Yonn</ Men, 

Sir John Denham. 1615 — 1668. 

Books should to one of these four ends conduce : 
For wisdom, poetry, delight, or use. 

Translation of The Four Cardinal Virtues: 
Of Prudence^ hy Mancini^ a contemporary 
of Petrarch, 

Abraham Cowley. 1618 — 1667. 

In the second place he [the man who is to 
make himself capable of the good of solitude,] 
must learn the art and get the habit of thinking ; 
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for this too, no lens than well speaking, dcpeoda 
upon much practice ; and cogitation is the (hing 
which diBlinguishea the solitude of a god rrom a 
wild beast. Now, because the soul of man ia not 
by ita own nature or observalion furnislied with 
snfiicient raatonals to work upon, it is necestiary 
lor it to have continual recourse to learning Rud 
books for fresh supplies, so that the solitary life 
will grow indigent, and be ready to starve, with- 
out thetti ; but if once wo be thoroughly engaged 
in the love of letters, instead of being wearied 
with the length of any duy, we shall only complain 
of the shorlneas of our whole life, 

" vita, stulto longa, sapienti hrevia !" 
[0 life, long to the fool, short to the wise I] 

The first minister of state has not so muoh busi- 
ness in public, as a wise roan haa in private : if 
Ibe one have little leisure to he alone, the other 
haa less leisure to be in company ; the one has but 
part of the affairs of one nation, the otber all the 
work of 6od and nature under his consideration. 
Tliere is no saying shocks me ao much as that 
which I hear very often, " that a man does not 
know how to pass his time." It would have been 
but ill spoken by Methasalcm in (be nine hundred 
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sixty- ninth ycir of hiH life ; so far it is from ns, 
who huvi* not time enough to attain to the utmost 
perfection of any part of any science, to have cause 
to complain that we arc forced to be idle for want 
of work. But this, you will say, is work only for 
the learned ; others are not capable either of the 
employments or divertisements that arrive from 
letters. I know they are not ; and therefore can- 
not much recommend solitude to a man totally 
illiterate. But, if any man be so unlearned, as to 
want entertainment of the little intervals of acci- 
dental solitude, which frequently occur in almost 
all conditions (except the very meanest of the 
people, who have business enough in the necessary 
provisions for life,) it is truly a great shame both 
to his parents and himself; for a very small por- 
tion of any ingenious art will stop up all those 
gaps of our time : either music, or painting, or 
designing, or chemistry, or history, or gardening, 
or twenty other things, will do it usefully and 
pleasantly ; and, if he happen to set his affections 
upon poetry (which I do not advise him too im- 
moderately), that will over-do it ; no wood will be 
thick enough to hide him from the importunities 
of company or business, which would abstract him 
from his beloved. — Essays : Of Solitude, 



As far as mj memory can retarn back into my 
past life, before I knew or was capable of guess- 
ing, nhal the world, or the gloriea or buaiaesa of it 
were, the natural affections of my soul gave me a 
secret bent of aversion from tbem, as some planU 
are said to turn away from others, by an antipathy 
imperceptible la themselves, and inaunitable to 
man's undei'standing. Even when I was a very 
yOQDg boy at school, instead of ruDuicg obout on 
holy-days, and playing with my fellows, I was 
wont tti steal from them, and walk into the fields, 
either alone with a book, or with aome one com- 
panion, if I could find any of the same temper. 
I was then, too, so much an enemy to all con- 
straint, that my musters could never prevail on 
me, by any persuasions or encouragemenfa, to learn 
without book the common rules of grammar; in 
which they dispensed with me alone, because they 
found I made a shift to do the usual exercise out 
of my own reading and observation. That I was 
1 of the same mind as I am now, (which, I 
confess, I wonder at myself) may appear by the 
latter end of an ode, which I made when I was 
but thirteen years old, and which was then printed 
with many other verses. The beginning of it ia 
boyish ; but of this part, which I here set down 
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(if a very little were corrected), I should hardly 
now be much ashamed. 

This only grant me ; that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honour I would have, 
Not from great deeds, but good alone ; 
The unknown are better than ill known : 

Rumour can ope the grave. 
Acquaintance I would have, but when 't depends 
Not on the number, but the choice, of friends. 

Books should, not business, entertain the light ; 
And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 

My house a cottage more 
Than palace ; and should fitting be 
For all my use, not luxury. 

My garden painted o'er 
With Nature's hand, not Art's ; and pleasures yield, 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

Thus would I double my life's fading space ; 
For he that runs it well, twice runs his race. 

And in this true delight. 
These unbought sports, this happy state, 
I would not fear, nor wish, my fate ; 

But boldly say each night ; 
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To-mori'ow let my sun his beams display, 
Or in clouds hide ihem ; I liave lived to-day. 

With these affections of mind, and my heart 
wholly set upon letters, I went to the university ; 
but was soon torn from thence by thiit violent 
public storm, which would suffer nothing lo stand 
where it did, but rooted up every plant, even 
from the princely cedars to me the hyssop. Yet, 
I Imd as good fortune as could have befallen me 
in aueh a tempest ; for I was cast by it into the 
fiimily of one of the best persons, and into the 
court of one of the best princesses, of the world, 
Now, though I was hero engaged in way, most 
contrary to the originul design of my life, that 
is, into much company, and no small business, 
and into a daily sight of greatness, both militant 
and triumphant (for that was the state then of 
the English and French courts) ; yet all this was 
so far from altering my opinion, that it only 
added the confirmation of reason to that which 
was before but natural inclination. I saw plainly 
all the paint of tiiat kind of life, the nearer I 
oame to it ; and that beauty, which I did not fall 
in lovo with, when, for aught I knew, it was real, 
was not like to bewitch or entice me, wlien I saw 
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that it was adulterate. I met with several great 
persons, whom I liked very well ; but could not 
perceive that any part of their greatness was to be 
liked or desired, no more than I would be glad or 
content to be in a storm, though I saw many ships 
which rid safely and bravely in it : a storm would 
not agree with my stomach, if it did with my 
courage. Though I was in a crowd of as good 
company as could be found anywhere ; though I 
was in business of great and honourable trust; 
though I eat at the best table, and enjoyed the 
best conveniences for present subsistence that 
ought to be desired by a man of my condition in 
banishment and public distresses : yet I could not 
abstain from renewing my old school-boy's wish, 
in a copy of verses to the same effect: 

" Well then ; I now do plainly see 
This busy world and I shall ne'er agree," &c. 

And I never then proposed to myself any other 
advantage from his majesty's happy restoration, 
but the getting into some moderately convenient 
retreat in the country ; which I thought, in that 
case, I might easily have compassed as well as 
some others, with no greater probabilities or pre- 
tences, have arrived to extraordinary fortunes. 
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However, by the failing of the forces which I 
had expected, I did not quit the design which I 
had resolved on ; I cast myself into it a corps 
perdu, without making capitulations, or taking 
counsel of fortune. But Ood laughs at a man 
who says to his soul, " Take thy ease :'* I met 
presently not only with many little encumbrances 
and impediments, but with so much sickness (a 
new misfortune to me) as would have spoiled the 
happiness of an emperor as well as mine ; yet I 
do neither repent, or alter my course, " Non ego 
perfidum dixi sacramentum ;" nothing shall sepa- 
rate me from a mistress which I have loved so 
long, and have now at last married ; though she 
neither has brought me a rich portion, nor lived 
yet so quietly with me as I hoped from her : 

Nee vos, dulcissima mundi 



Nomina, vos, Musae, Libertas, Otia, Libri, 
Hortique Silvaeque, anim§» remanente, reliuquam. 

Nor by me e'er shall you, 
You, of all names the sweetest and the best. 
You Muses, books, and liberty, and rest ; 
You, gardens, fields, and woods, forsaken be 
As long as life itself forsakes not me. 
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But this is a very pretty ejacalatioD I Because 
I have concluded all the other chapters with a 
copy of verseSi I will maintain the humour to the 
last. — Essays : Of Myself, 



Sir William Temple. 1628 — z6g8. 

Books, like proverbs, receive their chief value 
from the stamp and esteem of ages through which 
they have passed. — Essays : On Ancient and Mod- 
em Learning. 

Charles Cotton. 1630 — 1687. 

[The friend of Isaac Walton, and Translator of Montaigne's 

Essays.] 

Who from the busy World retires, 

To be more useful to it still, 
And to no greater good aspires 

But only the eschewing ill. 
Who, with his Angle, and his Books, 

Can think the longest day well spent, 
And praises God when back he looks. 

And finds that all was innocent. 
This man is happier far than he 

Whose public Business oft betrays 
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Through labyrinths of Policy, 
To crooked and forbidden ways. 

Poems : Conteiitation, Directed to my 
Dear Father, and most Worthy Friend, 
Mr. Isaac Walton. 



John Locke. 1632 — 1704. 

Education begins the gentleman, but reading, 
good company, and reflection must finish him. 

Those who have read of everything are thought 
to understand everything too; but it is not al- 
ways so — Reading furnishes the mind only with 
materials of knowledge ; it is thinking that makes 
what are read over. We are of the ruminating 
kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves with 
a great load of collections ; unless we chew them 
over again, they will not give us strength and 
nourishment. 

La Bruy6re. 1639 — 1696. 

Where a book raises your spirit, and inspires you 
with noble and courageous feelings, seek for no 
other rule to judge the event by ; it is good and 
made by a good workman. 
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Jeremy Collier (Nonjuring Bishop). 1650 — 1726. 

The Diversions of ReadiDg, though they are 
not always of the strongest Kind, yet they gen- 
erally Leave a better Effect than the grosser Sat- 
isfactions of Sense : For if they are well chosen, 
they neither dull the Appetite, nor strain the 
Capacity. On the contrary, they refresh the In- 
clinations, and strengthen the Power, and improve 
under Experiment: And which is best of all, 
they Entertain and Perfect at the same time ; and 
convey Wisdom and Knowledge through Pleasure. 
By Beading a Man does as it were Antedate his 
Life, and makes himself contemporary with the 
Ages past. And this way of running up beyond 
one's Nativity, is much better than Plato's Pre- 
existence ; because here a Man knows something 
of the State, and is the wiser for it ; which he is 
not in the other. 

In conversing with Books we may chuse our 
Company, and disengage without Ceremony or 
Exception. Here we are free from the Formali- 
ties of Custom, and Respect : We need not un- 
dergo the Penance of a dull Story, from a Fop of 
Figure ; but may shake off the Haughty, the Im- 
pertinent, and the Vain, at Pleasure. Besides, 
Authors, like Women, commonly Dress when they 
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make a Visit. Respect hi themaelves makes Lhem 
polisli their Thoughts, and esert the Force of 
their TJaderstaDdiDg more than they would, or 
can do, in ordinary CoDversation : So that the 
Reader has as it were the Spirit and ElsseDce in a 
narrow Compass ; whioh wde drawu off from a 
inaah larger Proportion of Time, Labour, and Bi- 
penoe. Like bd Heir, he is horn rather than 
made Rich, and comes into a Stoclc of Sense, with 
little or no Trouhle of his own. 'Tis true, a For- 
tune in Knowledge whiuh Descends in this man- 
ner, as well as an inherited Estate, is too often 
Deglooted, and squandered away ; bccaose we do 
not consider the Difficulty in Ruising it. 

Books are a Guide in Youth, and au Entertain- 
ment for Age. Tiiey support ua under Solitude, 
and keep us from being a Burthen to our selves. 
They help us to forgot the Crossness of Men and 
Things; compose our Cares, and our Passions; 
and lay our Disappointments asleep. When we 
are weary of the Living, we may repair to the 
Dead, who have nothing of Peevishness, Pride, 
or Design in their Conversation. However, to bo 
constantly in the Wheel has neither Pleasure nor 
Improvement in it. A Man may as well expect 
to grow stronger by always Eating, as iriser by 
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always Reading. Too much over-charges Nature, 
and turns more into Disease than Nourishment. 
'Tis Thought and Digestion which makes Books 
serviceable, and gives Health and Vigour to the 
Mind. Neither ought we to be too Implicit or 
Resigning to Authorities, but to examine before 
we Assent, and preserve our Reason in its just 
Liberties. To walk always upon Crutches, is the 
way to lose the Use of our Limbs. Such an ab- 
solute Submission keeps us in a perpetual Minor- 
ity, breaks the Spirits of the Understanding, and 
lays us open to Imposture. 

But Books well managed afford Direction and 
Discovery. They strengthen the Organ, and en- 
large the Prospect, and give a more universal In- 
sight into Things, than can be learned from 
unlettered Observation. He who depends only 
upon his own Experience, has but a few Materials 
to work upon. He is confined to narrow Limits 
both of Place and Time : And is not fit to draw 
a large Model, and to pronounce upon Business 
which is complicated and unusual. There seems 
to be much the same difference between a Man 
of meer Practice, and another of Learning, as 
there is between an Empirick and a Physician. 
The first may have a good Receipt, or two ; and 



if Dieeaees and Patients were Terj acaroe, and all 
alike, he might do tolerably well. But if jon 
enquire aoncerniug liie Causes of Difitempera, the 
Conslitution of human Bodies, the Danger of 
Symptoms, and the Methods of Cure, upon which 
the Socceaa of Medicine depends, he knows little 
of the Matter. On the other side : To take 
Meaanres wholly from Books, without looking into 
Men and Business, is like trdvelling in a Map, 
where though Countries and Cities are well enough 
distinguished, yet Villagca and private Seata are 
either Over-looked, or too generally Marked for a 
Stranger to find, And therefore he that would 
be a Master, must Draw by the Life, as well as 
Copy from Originals, and joyn Theory and Ex- 
perience together. — Eitaya upon Several Moral 
Suljects: Of the Entertainment of Boolcs. 

Archbishop Fenelon. 1651—1715. 
If the crowns of all the kingdoms of the Em- 
pire were laid down at ray feet in eiehange for 
my books aod my love of reading, I would spurn 
them all. 

Jonathan Swift. 1667—1745. 

Books give the same turn to our thoughts that 

company does to our conversation, without loading 
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our memories, or making us even sensible of the 
change. 

William Congreve. 1670 — 1729. 

Read, read, Birrah, and refuse your appetite ; 
learn to live upon instruction ; feast your mind, 
and mortify your flesh : read, and take your 
nourishment in at your eyes, shut up your 
mouth, and chew the cud of understanding. — 
Love for Love, 

Sir Richard Steele. 1671 — 1729. 

Reading is to the mind, what exercise is to the 
body. As by the one, health is preserved, strength- 
ened, and invigorated ; by the other, virtue (which 
is the health of the mind) is kept alive, cherished 
and confirmed. But as exercise becomes tedious 
and painful, when we make use of it only as the 
means of health, so reading is apt to grow uneasy 
and burthen some when we apply ourselves to it 
for our improvement in virtue. For this reason, 
the virtue which we gather from a fable or an al- 
legory, is like the health we get by hunting ; as 
we are engaged in an agreeable pursuit that draws 
us on with pleasure, and makes us insensible of 
the fatigues that accompany it. — The latler, No. 
147. 
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Joseph Addison. 1673 — 1719. 
Aristotle tells ua, that the world is n copy or 
traoacript of those ideas which are in the mind 
of the first Being, and that those ideas which are 
in the miod of man, are a transcript of the world. 
To this we maj add, that words are the trauscript 
of those ideas which are in the miod of man and 
that writing or printing are the transcript of words. 
As the Supreme Being baa expressed, and as it 
were printed his ideas in the creation, men ex- 
press their ideas in books, which by this great in- 
vention of these latter ages may last as long as 
the sua and nioon, and perish only in the general 
wreck of nature. There is no other method of 
fixing those tboughta which rise and disappear in 
the mind of man, and transmitting them to the 
last periods of time ; no other method of giving 
a permanency (0 our ideas, and preserving the 
knowledge ol' any particular period, when his 
body is mixed with the common mass of matter, 
and his soul retired into the world of spirits. 
Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves 
to mankind, which are delivered down from gen- 
eration to generation, as presents to the posterity 
of those who are yet unborn. Knowledge of 
books in a man of business is a torch in tlie 
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hands of one who is willing and ahle to show 
those who are bewildered, the way which leads to 
prosperity and welfare. — Spectator, No. 165. 

Dr. Isaac Watts. 1674 — 1748. 

By reading, we acquaint ourselves, in a very 
extensive manner, with the affairs, actions, and 
thoughts of the living and the dead, in the most 
remote actions, and in the most distant ages ; and 
that with as much ease as though they lived in 
our own age and nation. By reading of books, 
we may learn something, from all parts, of man- 
kind ; whereas, by observation, we learn all from 
ourselves, and only what comes within our own 
direct cognisance. By conversation we can only 
enjoy the unction of a very few persons, those 
who are moving, and live at the same time that 
we do — that is, our neighbours and contempora- 
ries. — On the Improvement of the Mind, 

Dr. Conyers Middleton. 1683 — 1750. 

I persuade myself that the life and faculties of 
man, at the best but short and limited, cannot be 
employed more rationally or laudably than in the 
search of knowledge ; and especially of that sort 
which relates to our duty, and conduces to our 
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happiness. Id these enquiries, therefore, wher- 
ever I perceive any glimmeriDg of truth before 
me, I readily pursue and endeavoar to trace it to 
its Bonree, without any reserve or caution of push- 
ing the discovery loo far, or opening too great a 
glare of it to the public. I look ujwn the dis- 
covery of anything which ia true as a valuable 
acquisition of society, which cannot possibly hurt 
or obstruct the good effect of any other truth 
whatsoever ; for they all partake of one common 
easence, and neceseurily coincide with each other ; 
and like the drops of rain which fall separately 
into the river, mix themselves at ooue with the 
stream, and strengthen the general current. — ifi*- 
cellaneous Wor!c». 

Alexander Pope. 1688^1744. 

At thb day, as much company as I have kept, 

and as much as I love it, I love reading belter — 

I would rather be employed in reading than in 

the most agreeable wmversation.— .^nce's Anec- 

Baron Montesquieu. i68g — 1755. 

'e, c'est faire in ^change des heures 
d'eunui ijue Ton doit avoir en sa vie centre des 
heures del icie uses. 
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[Luve of reading enables a man to exchange 
the weary hours which come to every one, for 
hours of delight.] 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 1690 — 1762. 

I yet retain, and carefully cherish my love of 
reading. If relays of eyes were to be hired liko 
post-horses, I would never admit any but silent 
companions: they afford a constant variety of 
entertainment, which is almost the only one 
pleasing in the enjoyment, and inoffensive in the 
consequence. Every woman endeavours to breed 
her daughter a fine lady, qualifying her for a 
station in which she never will appear : and at the 
same time incapacitating her for that retirement, 
to which she is destined. Learning, if she has a 
real taste for it, will not only make her contented, 
but happy in it. No entertainment is so cheap as 
reading, nor any pleasure so lasting. She will 
not want new fashions, nor regret the loss of ex- 
pensive diversions, or variety of company, if she 
can be amused with an author in her closet. 
Daughter ! daughter ! don't call names ; you are 
always abusing my pleasures, which is what no 
mortal will bear. Tratili, lumber, and stuff, are the 
titles you give to my favourite amusement. If I 



tailed a white staff a stick of wood, a gold key 
gilded brass, aod the eoBigos of illustrious orders 
coloured atrioga, this may be philoaopbically true, 
but would be very ill received. We have all oar 
playthings; bappyare tbcy that can he contented 
with tboae they can obtain ; those hours are spent 
in Che wiaeat luanaer that can easiest shade the 
ills of life, and are the least productive of ill con- 
Beqnenoes. I think my time better employed in 
reading the adventures of imi^inary people, than 
the Duehesa of Marlborough, who passed the lat- 
ter years of her life in paddling with her will, and 
contriving schemes of plaguing some, and extract- 
ing praise from others to no purpose ; eternally 
disappointing and eternally fretting. The active 
aoettea are over at my age. I indulge, with all the 
art I can, my taste for I'eading. If I could con- 
fine it to valuable books, they are almost as rare 
as valuable men. I must be content with what 
I can find. As I approach a second childhood, I 
endeavour to enter into the pleasures of it. Your 
youngest son is, perhaps, at this very moment 
riding on a poker with great delight, not at all 
regretting that it h not a gold one, and much less 
wishing it an Arabian horse, which he could not 
know how to manage ; I am reading an idle tale. 
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not expecting wit or truth in it, and am very glad 
it is not metaphysics to puzzle my judgment, or 
history to mislead my opinion: he fortifies his 
health by exercise ; I calm my cares by oblivion. 
The methods may appear low to busy people ; but 
if he improves his strength, and I forget my in- 
firmities, we both attain very desirable ends. — 
Lettersj 1752-7. 

Matthew Green. i6g6 — 1737. 

And shorten tedious hours with books. 

The Spleen. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson. 1709 — 1784. 

Idleness is a disease which must be combated ; 
but I would not advise a rigid adherence to a par- 
ticular plan of study. I myself have never per- 
sisted in any plan for two days together. A man 
ought to read just as inclination leads him ; for 
what he reads as a task will do him little good. 
A young man should read five hours in the day, 
and so may acquire a great deal of knowledge. 

He then took occasion to enlarge on the ad- 
vantages of reading, and combated the idle, super- 
ficial notion, that knowledge enough may be 
acquired in conversation. " The foundation," 
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Baid lie, " inuat be laid bj reading." Geneial 
principles mnat be had from books, whiob, how- 
ever, must be brought to the lest of real life. In 
convereatioa jou never get a Hysl^m. What is 
said upon a subject is to be gathered from a hun- 
dred people. The parts of a truth, which n, man 
gets thuB, are at such a djstanue from each other 
that he never attaiua a full riew. 

He eaid, that for general improvement a man 
should read whatever bis imiuediato inclitiatiou 
prompts him to ; though, to be wise, if a man have 
a Bcience to leam, he must regularly and reHolutaly 
advance. He added, " what we read with inolina- 
tioD works a much atrouger impreaituu.'' If we 
read without inclination, half the tnind is employed 
. in fixing the attention ; so there is but one half to 
be employed on what we read. He told us he read 
Fielding's " Amelia" through without stopping. 
He said, " If a man begins to read in the middle 
of a book, aod feels an incliuation to go ou, let 
him not quit it to go to the beginniDg, He may 
perhaps not feel again the inclination." 

No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Oam- 
bridgo, in hi.'j library, than Johnson ran eagerly to 
one side of the room, iutent on poring over the 
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backs of the books. Sir Joshua observed (aside), 
" He runs to the books as I do to the pictures ; 
but I have the advantage. I can see much more 
of the pictures than he can of the books." Mr. 
Cambridge upon this politely said, '' Dr. Johnson, 
I am going, with your pardon, to accuse myself, 
for I have the same custom which I perceive you 
have. But it seems odd that one should have such 
a desire to look at the backs of books." Johnson, 
ever ready for contest, instantly started from his 
reverie, wheeled about, and answered, " Sir, the 
reason is very plain. Knowledge is of two kinds. 
We know a subject ourselves, or we know where 
we can find information upon it. When we inquire 
into any subject, the first thing we have to do is to 
know what books have treated of it. This leads 
us to look at catalogues, and the backs of books in 
libraries." Sir Joshua observed to me the extra- 
ordinary promptitude with which Johnson flew 
upon an argument. " Yes," said I, ** he has no 
formal preparation, no flourishing with his sword ; 
he is through your body in an instant." 

Books that can be held in the hand, and carried 
to the fireside, are the best after all. — {_Reported 
hy BoswellJ] 
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Denis Diderot. 1713^1789. 
Seuteocea itrc like sharp uails, trlitcli force truth 

Laurence Slerne. 1713 — 1768. 
Digressions iueouteatably arc lliu BUUBhine ; 
tliey are the life, the soul of reading. 

William BhenBtone. 1714 — 1763. 

I hate a style, as I do a garden, tliat ia wholly 

Sat and re9;ular ; that slides along like an eel, and 

never rises to what one can oall an inequality. — 

TSxsai/s : On Writing and Bonks. 

Horace Walpole. 1717^1797, 
Without grace no book cau live, aud with it 
the poorest may have ila life prolonged. I some- 
times wish for a catalogue of lounging books — 
books that one takes up in the gout, low spirits, 
ennui, or when in waiting for oompany. Some 
novels, gaj poetry, odd whimsical anthors, as Ra- 
belais, &e. A catalogue raLioiini of suah might 
be itself a good lounging book. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 1728 — 1774. 

There ia improbable pleasure attending the life 

of a -voluntary student. The first time I read an 
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excellent book, it is to me just as if I had gained 
a new friend ; when I read over a book I have 
perused before, it resembles the meeting with an 
old one. — Citizen of the World. 

" In England, where there are as many new 
books published as in all the rest of Europe put 
together, a spirit of freedom and reason reigns 
among the people ; they have been often known to 
act like fools, they are generally found to think 
like men. An author may be considered as a 
merciful substitute to the legislature. He acts 
not by punishing crimes, but by preventing them." 



Edmund Burke. 1730— 1797. 

Nothing ought to be more weighed than the 
nature of books recommended by public authority. 
So recommended, they soon form the character of 
the age. Uncertain indeed is the efficacy, limited 
indeed is the extent, of a virtuous institution. 
But if education takes in vice as any part of its 
system, there is no doubt but that it will operate 
with abundant energy, and to an extent indefinite. 
— Letter to a Member of the Nat. Assembly^ 
1791. 
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sharpens the UDderetandiog ; but the most valu- 
able effect of a taste for reading is, that it often 
preserves us from bad company. For those are 
not apt to go or remain with disagreeable people 
abroad, who are always certain of a pleasant party 
at home. — Beauties of Dr. John Moore^ by the 
Rev. F. Prevost and F. Blagden, 1803. 

William Cowper. 1731 — 1800. 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 
And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on eacE, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

^^ ^r ^F ^ ^ ^r ^^ ^r 

'Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world. To see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls in soft murmur on the uninjured ear. 
Thus sitting and surveying them at ease 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height, 
That liberates and exempts me from them all. 

*^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

^^% ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 



Oh Winter ! ruler of the inverted year, 
Thy BCfttter'd Lair with sleet-liite ashes fill' J, 
Thy breath congeal'd npon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fnaged with a beard made white witli otlier 



Than those of age ; thy forehoad wrapt in clouds, 

A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 

A sliding car indebted to no wheels, 

But urged by storma along its slippery way ; 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou peem'st 

And dreaded as thou art. 

I crown thee King of intimate delight, 

Eire-side enjoyments, liomo-born happiness, 

And all the comforts thai the lowly roof 

Of undisturb'd retirement, and the boreas 

Of lonely uninterrupted evening hour. 



Retu 



evening once again, season of peace, 
n sweet evening, and continue long 1 



Come then, and thou shalt find thy votary calm 
Or make me so. Composnre is thy gitl. 
And whether I devote thy gentle honra 
To books, to music, or the poet's toil, 



I slight thei 



, but nialte thee welco 



e still. 
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How calm is my recess 1 and how the frost 
Raging abroad, and the rough wind endear 
The silence and the warmth enjoj'd within. 

The Task, Book iv., The Winter Evening. 

Books are not seldom talismans and spells. 
The Task, Book vi., TJie Winter Walk at Noon. 

Edward Gibbon. 1737 — 1794* 
A taste for books is the pleasure and glory of 
my life. I would not exchange it for the wealth 
of the Indies. The miseries of a vacant life are 
never known to a man whose hours are insufficient 
for the inexhaustible pleasures of study. The love 
of study, a passion which derives great vigour from 
enjoyment, supplies each day, each hour, with a 
perpetual round of independent and rational pleas- 
ure. — A utoMography, 

Daniel W3rttenbach, 1746 — 1820. 

There is no business, no avocation whatever, 
which will not permit a man, who has the incli- 
nation, to give a little time, every day, to study. 

Dr. John Aikin. 1747 — 1822. 
At the head of all the pleasures which offer 
themselves to the man of liberal education, may 
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confldentty be pUood that derived from booJcs. 
la variety, durability, and f'acilily of attuiumeot, 
00 other can stand iu oompetitiou with it ; and 
even in intensity it ia inferior to few. Imagine 
that we had it iu our power to call up the shades 
of the greatest and wisest men that ever existed, 
and oblige tbeni to converse with ua on the most 
interesting topics — what an inestimable privii^e 
should we think it l^how snperior to all common 
enjoyments ! But in a well-fumished library we, 
in faet, possess this power. Wo can question 
Xenophon and Ciesar on their carapaigus, make 
Demosthenes and Cicero plead before us, join in 
the audiences of Socrates and Plato, and receive 
demonstrations from Euclid and Newton. In 
books we have the choicest thoughts of the ablest 
men in thm best dress. We can at pleasure ex- 
elude dulness and impertinence, and open our 
doors to wit and good sense alone. It is need- 
less to repeat the high commendations that Itave 
been bestowed on the study of letters by persons 
who had free access to every other source of grat- 
IGoation. Instead of quoting Cicero to you, I 
shall in plain terms give you the result of my 
owD experience on this subject. If domestic en- 
joyments have contributed in the first degree to 
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the happiness of my life (and I should be un- 
grateful not to acknowledge that they have), tlie 
pleasures of reading have beyond all question 
held the second place. Without books I have 
never been able to pass a single day to my entire 
satisfaction : with them, no day has been so dark 
as not to have its pleasure. Even pain and sick- 
ness have for a time been charmed away by them. 
By the easy provision of a book in my pocket, I 
have frequently worn through long nights and 
days in the most disagreeable parts of my profes- 
sion, with all the difference in my feelings be- 
tween calm content and fretful impatience. Such 
occurrences have afforded me full proof both of 
the possibility of being cheaply pleased, and of 
the consequence it is of to the sum of human 
felicity, not to neglect minute attentions to make 
the most of life as it passes. 

Reading may in every sense be called a cheap 
amusement. A taste for hooks, indeed, may be 
made expensive enough ; but that is a taste for 
editions, bindings, paper, and type. If you are 
satisfied with getting at the sense of an author, 
in some commodious way, a crown at a stall will 
supply your wants as well as a guinea at a shop. 
Learn, too, to distinguish between books to be 
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periited, and books to l)o poKtesKt'tt Of llie for- 
mer you may find an ample sUire !» every aub- 
Eoription library, tlie proper use of which to a. 
Boholar ia to furDiali his mind without loadiag his 
ahelves, No apparatus, no appoiotmeDt of time 
and place, is necesaary for the eujoymeiit of read- 
ing. From (be midst of bustle and business you 
may, in an inatant, by the magic of a book, plunge 
into Bcene§ of remote ages and countries, and dis- 
engage yourself from present care and fatigue. 
"Sweet pliability of man's spirit, (cries Sterue, 
on relating uu occurrence of this kind in his Sen- 
timental Journey) that can at once surrender itself 
to illusions which cheat espootation and sorrow 
of tbeir weary moments !" — -Le/lers from n Father 
to his Son. 

William Roscoe. 1753— 1831. 
7h mJ/ Boohs oil Parting with Them. 
As one who, destined from his friends to part, 
R^reta his loss, yet hopes again erewhlle 
To share their coaverse and enjoy their smile, 
And tempers as be may affliction's dart, — 
Thus, ioved associates I chieta of elder Art ! 
Teachers of wisdom ! who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 
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I DOW resign you : nor with fainting heart ; 
For pass a few short years, or days, or hours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore ; 
When, freed from earth, unlimited its powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more. 

Mrs. Inchbald. 1753 — i8ai. 

Here, in the country, my books are my sole 
occupation; books my sure solace, and refuge 
from frivolous cares. Books are the calmers as 
well as the instruction of the mind. — Letters. 

William Godwin. 1756 — 1836. 

Books are the depositary of everything that is 
most honourable to man. Literature, taken in all 
its bearings, forms the grand line of demarcation 
between the human and the animal kingdoms. 
He that loves reading, has everything within his 
reach. He has but to desire ; and he may pos- 
sess himself of every species of wisdom to judge, 
and power to perform. Books gratify and excite 
our curiosity in innumerable ways. They force 
us to reflect. They hurry us from point to point. 
They present direct ideas of various kinds, and 
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tliej suggest indirect ones. In a well-writl^n 
book, we are presented witli the miiturest reflec- 
tioDB, or tlie happiest flights, of a mind of un- 
conmion excellence. It is impossible tlmt wo can 
be much aocustomed to such campHnions, without 
attaining some reaemblaQce of them. Whon I 
read Thomson, I become Thomson ; when I read 
Milton, I become Milton. I find myself n sort of 
intelleotual camelcon, assuming the colour of the 
substances on which I rest. Ho that revels in a 
well-choacn library, baa innumerable dislies, and 
all of admirable flavour, His ttistc ia rendered so 
aoule, as easily to distinguish the nicest shades of 
dilfcrcncc. His mind becomes ductile, susceptible 
to every impression, and gaining new refinement 
from them all. His varieties of thinking baffle 
calculation, and hia powers, whether of reason 
or fancy, become eminently vigorous. — -The Si- 
qairer : Of an Early Taite /or Heading. 

Sir S. Egerton Brydges. 1761 — 1837. 
Are books, in truth, a dead letter? To those 
who have no bright mirror in tlieir own bosoms to 
reflect their images, they are 1 but the lively and 
active scenes, which ihey call forth in well-framed 
tninds, exceed the liveliness of reality. Heads 
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and hearts of a coarser grain require the substanoe 
of material objects to put them in motion. Books 
instruct us calmly, and without intermingling with 
their instruction any of those painful impressions 
of superiority, which we must necessarily feel from 
a living instructor. They wait the pace of each 
man's capacity ; stay for his want of perception, 
without reproach ; go backward and forward with 
him at his wish ; and furnish inexhaustible repeti- 
tions. How is it possible to express what owe 
wc, as intellectual beings, to the art of printing? 
When a man sits in a well furnished library, sur- 
rounded by the collected wisdom of thousands of 
the best endowed minds, of various ages and 
countries, what an amazing extent of mental range 
does he command. Every age, and every language, 
has some advantages, some excellencies peculiar 
to itself! I am not sure, that skill in a variety of 
tongues is always wisdom ; but an acquaintance 
with various forms of expression, and the opera- 
tions and results of minds at various times, and 
under various circumstances of climate, manners 
and government, must necessarily enrich and 
strengthen our opinions. A person, who is only 
conversant with the literature of his own country, 
and that during only the last ten or twenty years, 
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eoatraiila so narrow a taste, that every other form 
oF phrase, or mode of coinpooilioti, every other 
fashioD of seatimeDt, or intellectual process, ap- 
pears to him repulsive, dull and worthleas. He 
reads Spenser, and Milton, if he reads them at 
all, onlj as a task ; and he turns with disgust 
from the eloquence of Sydney, Hooker, and Jer- 
emy Taylor, Ahove all, there is this value \a 
books, that they euahle us to converse with the 
dead. There is something in (hU heyond the 
mere intrinsic worth of what they have left us. 
When a person's body is mouldering, cold and in- 
sensible, in the grave, we feel a sacred sentiment 
of vcoeration for the living memoriula of his 
mind. — T/ie Suminator, No. 22, Booles. 



The contempt of many of the inDooenl trifles 
of life, which the generality of the world betray, 
arises {roni the weakness and narrowness, and not 
from the superiority, of their understandings. 
Most of the empty hauhles, which mankind pur- 
sue as objecte of high consideration, are suffered 
to eclipse those simple amuscmcQla which are in 
no respect less important, and nhicli are so far 
more valuable as they are more compatible with 
purity of heart and conduct I It is from an undue 
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estimate of the points of ordinary ambition, that 
health, liberty, carelessness of mind, and ease of 
conscience are sacrificed to the attainment of dis- 
tinctions, which in the opinion of the tmly wise 
are mere vanity. A just appreciation on the con- 
trary will deem every pursuit, that affords amuse- 
ment without derogating from virtue, praiseworthy. 
Of all the human relaxations which are free from 
guilt, perhaps there is none so dignified as reading. 
It is no little good to while away the tediousness 
of existence in a gentle and harmless exercise of 
the intellectual faculties. If we build castles in 
the air that vanish as quickly as the passing clouds, 
still some beneficial result has been obtained ; some 
hours of weariness have been stolen from us ; and 
probably some cares have been robbed of their 
sting. I do not here mean to discuss the scale of 
excellence among the various studies that books 
afford. It is my purpose to shew that even the 
most trifling books, which give harmless pleasure, 
produce a good far exceeding what the world as- 
cribes to more high-sounding occupations. When 
we recollect of how many it is the lot, even against 
choice, to pass their days in solitude, how admir- 
able is the substitute for conversation, which the 
powers of genius and arts of printing bestow ! — 
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The Rummator, No. 24. On the Pleamres of 
Reading. 

Jean Faul F. Richter. 1763— 1825. 

A scholar has no ennui. In this bridal-chamber 
of the mind (such are our study-chambers), in 
this concert-hall of the finest voices gathered from 
all times and places — the aesthetic and philosophic 
enjoyments almost overpower the faculty of choice. 
— Hesperus, 

Dr. John Ferriar. 1764 — 1815. 

Like Poets, born, in vain Collectors strive 
To cross their Fate, and learn the art to thrive. 
Like Cacus, bent to tame their struggling will. 
The tyrant-passion drags them backward still : 
Ev'n I, debarred of ease, and studious hours, 
Confess, mid' anxious toil, its lurking pow'rs. 
How pure the joy, whan first my hands unfold 
The small, rare volume, black with tarnish'd gold. 

The Bibliomania, [Annotated edition, by Mr. 
J. E. Bailey, in the Palatine Note-hooh^ 
March, 1882.] 
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William Wordsworth. 1770 — 1850. 

Dreams, books, are each a world : and books we 

know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 
Bound these, with tendrils strong as flesh and 

blood. 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 
Matter wherein right voluble I am, 
To which I listen with a ready ear ; 
Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear, — 
The gentle Lady married to the Moor ; 
And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb. 

Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares — 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays ! 
Oh ! might my name be numbered among theirs, 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 

Personal Talk, 

S. T. Coleridge. 1772 — 1834. 

It is saying less than the truth to affirm that 
an excellent book (and the truth holds almost 
equally good of a Baphael as of a Milton) is like 
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a woll-clioaeu and well-tended fruit tree. lis Truita 
are not of one se^on only. With the due and 
nuWral intervals we may recur to it year after 
year, and it will supply the Bamo nonriahment and 
the same gratification, if only ne aarselvea return 
to it with the same healthful appetite. — Literary 
Semaint, v. i, p. 63. 

Robert Southey. 1774^1843. 
A reader of books is the inheritor of whatever haa 
been discovered by persevering labour, or created 
by inventive genius. The wise of all ages have 
heaped up a treasure for him, " which rust doth not 
corrupt, and which thieves oatinot break through 
and steal." — Sir ThomiM Mori: — Colloquies. 

It would please you (o see sach a display of 
literary wealth which is at once the pride of luy 
eye, and the joy of my heart, and the food of my 
mind ; indeed, more than wctaphorioally meat, 
drink, and clothing, to me and mine. I believe 
that no one in my station was ever so rich before, 
and I am sure that no one in my station had ever 
a more thorough enjoyment of riches of any kind, 
or in any way. It ia more delightful for roe to 
live with books than with men, even with all the 
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relish which I have for such society as is worth 
havinjx. — Life, v. 333. 

M J days amoDg the Dead are passM ; 

Around me I behold, 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old ; 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day. 

With them I take delight in weal. 

And seek relief in woe ; 
And while I understand and feel 

How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedew'd 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts are with the Dead : with them 

I live in long-past years ; 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their hopes and fears, 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 

My hopes are with the Dead, anon 

My place with them will be. 
And I with them shall travel on 

Through all Futurity ; 
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Yet leaving here ii name, I t 
That will not perish in tlio di 



Charles Lamb. 1775— 1B34, 

Above all thj raritiea, old Osenfoid, what do 

moBt arride aud solace me, are thy repositories of 

monlderiog learning, thy shelves 

What a place to be ia Is an old library I It 
seems as though all the houIs of al! the writers, 
that have bequeathed their labours to these Bod- 
leiana, were reposing here, as in aome dormitory, 
or middle state. I do not want to handle, to pro- 
lane the leaves, their winding-sheets. I could as 
soon dislodge a shade. I seem to inhale learning, 
walking amid their foliage ; and the odour of their 
old moth-acenteil coverings is fragrant as ihe Erst 
bloom of those sciential apples which grew amid 
the happy orchard. — EHii's Essuys: O.i/onl in 
the Viicalion, 

To one like Elia, whose treasures are rather 
cased in leather covers than closed in iron coffers, 
there is a class of alienators more formidable than 
that, which I have touched upon ; I mean your 
borriiwas of bi-i-h.s — -those mutilators of eoliee- 
tions, spolters of the symmetry of shelves, and 
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creators of odd volumes. There is Comberbatch 
[Coleridge], matchless in his depredations 1 

That foul gap in the bottom shelf facing you, 
like a great eye-tooth knocked out — (you are now 
with me in my little back study in Bloomsbury, 
reader!) — with the huge Switzer-like tomes on 
each side (like the Guildhall giants, in their re- 
formed posture, guardant of nothing) once held 
the tallest of my folios, Opera BonaverUurx, choice 
and massy divinity, to which its two supporters 
(school divinity also, but of a lesser calibre, — Bel- 
larmine, and Holy Thomas), showed but as dwarfs, 
— itself an Ascapart! — that Comberbatch ab- 
stracted upon the faith of a theory he holds, which 
is more easy, I confess, for me to suffer by than 
to refute, namely, that " the title to property in a 
book (my Bonaventure, for instance), is in exact 
ratio to the claimant's powers of understanding 
and appreciating the same." Should he go on 
acting upon this theory, which of our shelves is 
safe? 

The slight vacuum in the left-hand case — two 
shelves from the ceiling — scarcely distinguishable 

but by the quick eye of a loser was whilom 

the commodious resting-place of Brown on Urn 
Burial. C. will hardly allege that he knows more 
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about tbat (realise thau I do, who iatToduced it 
to him, and was indeed the first (of the moderns) 
to discovei- its beauties — hat so have I koonn a 
foolish lover to prdse his mistress in the presence 
of a rival more qaahfied to carrj her off than him- 
eelf. — Just below, Dodsley's draraaa want their 
fourth vohime, where Vitloria Corombona is 1 
The remainder uidc are as distasteful as Priam's 
refuse aona, when the Fates lorrowcd Hector. 
Here stood the Anatomy of Melancholy, in sober 
state. — There loitered the Complete Angler ; quiet 
as in life, by some stream aide. — In yonder nook, 
John Bunele, a widower- volume, with "eyes 
closed," mourns his ravished mate. — EUa'i Es- 
Baift : The Two Races of Men. 

I own that I nm disposed to say grace upon 
twenty other occasions in the course of the day 
besides my dinner. I want a form for setting ont 
upon a pleasant walk, for a moonlight ramble, for 
a friendly meeting, or a solved problem. Why 
have we none for hooka, those spiritual repasts — 
a grace before Milton — -a grace before Shakspeare 
— a devotional exercise proper to be sold before 
reading the Fairy Queen ?— £'/iVi's Emit/n • 
Grace Before Meat. 
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Id the depth of college shades, or in his lonely 
chamber, the poor student shrank from observa- 
tion. He found shelter among books, which in- 
sult not ; and studies, that ask no questions of a 
youth's finances. — Ella's Essays: Poor Rela- 
tions, 

I must confess that I dedicate no inconsiderable 
portion of my time to other people's thoughts. I 
dream away my life in others' speculations. I 
love to lose myself in other men's minds. When 
I am not walking, I am reading; I cannot sit and 
think. Books think for me. 

I have no repugnances. Shaftesbury is not too 
genteel for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low. I 
can read anything which I call a book. There 
are things in that shape which I cannot allow for 
such. 

In this catalogue of hooks which are ho books 
— biblia a-hihlla — I reckon Court Calendars, Di- 
rectories, Pocket Books, Draught Boards bound 
and lettered at the back, Scientific Treatises, Al- 
manacks, Statutes at Large ; the works of Hume, 
Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and, 
generally, all those volumes which " no gentleman's 
library should be without:" the Histories of Fla- 
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TiuK Josephns (tfaat lennied Jew), aud Puley's 
Moral PliiloBOphj. With tlieBe exceptions, I ain 
read almost any thing. I bices my stare Tor a 
taste BO cathulio, so unexoludiug. 

I confess that it muves tny spleen to Bee tbeae 
things in hooig' clothing perched upon slielvee, 
like false sdnts, nsurpera of true eh rises, intruders 
into the sanctaary, thrusting out the legilimale 
occupants. To reach down a well-bound sem- 
blance of tt volume, and hope it some kind-heurted 
play-book, then, opeuiug what " seem its leaves," 
e bolt upon a withering Population Essay. 
To espeot a Steele, or a Furt|uhar, and find — 
Adam Smilli. To view a, well-arranged assort- 
ment of blookhcaded EuoydopEsdias (Anglieonas 
or Metropolitan as) set out in an array of Russia 
or Morocco, when a tithe of that good leather 

)uld comfortably re-clothe my shivering folios ; 
would renovate Paracelsus himself, and enable old 
Raymund LuUy to look like himself agnin in the 
world. I never see these impostors, but I long to 
strip them, to warm my ragged veterans tn their 
spoils. 

To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the de- 
Bideratiim of a volume. Magnificence comes 
■fUr. This, when it can he afforded, is not to be 
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lavished upon all kinds of books indiscriminately. 
I would not dress a set of Magazines, for instance, 
in full suit. The dishabille, or half-binding (with 
Russia backs ever) is our costume. A Shak- 
spcare, or a Milton (unless the first editions), it 
were mere foppery to trick out in gay apparel. 
The possession of them confers no distinction. 
The exterior of them (the things themselves be- 
ing so common), strange to say, raises no sweet 
emotions, no tickling sense of property in the 
owner. Thomson's Seasons, again, looks best (I 
maintain it) a little torn, and dog's-eared. How 
beautiful to a genuine lover of reading are the 
sullied leaves, and worn out appearance, nay, the 
very odour (beyond Russia,) if we would not for- 
get kind feelings in fastidiousness, of an old " Cir- 
culating Library" Tom Jones, or Vicar of Wake- 
field ! How they speak of the thousand thumbs, 
that have turned over their pages with delight ! 
— of the lone sempstress, whom they may have 
cheered (milliner, or harder-working mantua- 
maker) after her long day's needle-toil, running 
far into midnight, when she has snatched an hour, 
ill spared from sleep, to steep her cares, as in some 
Lethean cup, in spelling out their enchanting 
contents! Who would have them a whit less 
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soiled? What better pondirinn could we di'siro 

In Bome reapecia the belter a book is, tho less 
il demanda from binding. Fielding, SiuolleU, 
St«rne, and all thnt class of perpetually self-repro- 
ductiTe volumes — -Great Nature's Stereotypes — 
we see them individually perish with less regret, 
because ne koow the copies of them to bo 
" etente," But where a book ia at onoe both 
good and rare — where the individual is almost thb 
species, and when thnt perishes, 

We know not where ia that Promelhean torch 
That caa its light relnmine — 

suob a hook, for iuatauce, ns the Life of the Dube 
of Newcastle, by his Duahess — no casket is rich 
eDougb, no cosing sufficiently durable, to honour 
and keep safe suuh a jewel. 

I do not know a tuore heartless sight than the 
reprint of t!ip Anatomy of Melancholy. What 
need was tliero of unearchiog the bones of that 
fantastic old grent man, to expose them in a 
winding-sheet of the newest fashion to inodero 
oensure ? whiit hapless stationer could dream of 
Bnrton ever beeoming popular? — The wretched 
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MaloDe could nut do worse, when he bribed the 
Beslon of Stratford uburcb to let him white-wash 
the painted effigj of old ShaliBpeare, which atood 
there, in rude buC lively fashion depicted, to the 
very colour of the check, the eye, the eye brow, 
hair, Ihe very dresa he used lo wear — the only 
authentic teBtimony we had, however imperfect, 
of these curious parts aod parcels of him. They 
covered him over with a. coat of white paint. By 
, if I had been a juHticc of peace for War- 
wickshire, I would have clapt both commentator 
and sexton fast in the stocks, for ii pair of med- 
dling sacrilegious vurleta, 

I think I see them at their work — these sapient 
trouble-tombs. 

Much depends upon when and lohere you read 
a book. lu the five or six impatient minutes, 
before the dinner is quite ready, who would think 
of taking up the Fairy Queen for a stop-gap, or a 
volume of Bishop Andrewes' sermons ? 

Milton almost requires a solemn service of 
music to be played before you enter upon him. 
But he brings his music, to which, who listens, 
had need bring dotile thoughts, and purged ears. 

Winter evenings— the world shut out — with 
less of ceremony the gentle Shakepeare enters. 
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At such a aeiison, the "^ei(i].«et',,.DT bis own Win- 
ter's Tale. '■-"/:-■.'■- 

Coming ID to an inn at night — haV&g' nrdfered _., 
your BUpper- — what can bo more delightfurckaii/" 
to find Ijing in the window-seat, left there time 
out of mind by the careiessness of some furnier 
guest—two or three numbers of the old Town 
and Country Magazine, with its amusing lite('i-lHii 

pioturee — " The Roya! Lover and Lady G- ■ ;" 

« The Melting Pistonic and the old Beau,"— and 
Euob like antiquated scandal? Would you ex- 
change it — at that time, and in that place — for a 
better book ? 

I am not much a friend to out-of-doors read- 
ing. I cannot settle my spirits to it, I knew a 
Unitarian minister, who was generally to be seen 
upon Snow-hill (as yiit Skinner Vstreet wis not) 
between the houra of ten and eleven in the morn- 
ing, studying a volume of Larduer. I own this 
to have been a strain of abatraotion beyond my 
reach. I used to admire how he sidled along, 
keeping clear of secular contacts. An illiterate 
encounter with a porter's knot, or a bread basket, 
would have quickly put to flight all the theology 
I am master of, and have left me worse than in- 
different to tlie five points. 
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There is a^ clan/ oi; s{ree^reade^s, whom I can 
never cj^iUeorplate without affection — the poor 
gentry, who," not having wherewithal to buy or 
:Ivr<»ft book, filch a little learning at the open stalls 
— the owner, with his hard eye, casting envious 
looks at them all the while, and thinking when 
they will have done. Venturing tenderly, page 
afler page, expecting every moment when he shall 
interpose his interdict, and yet unable to deny 
themselves the gratification, they " snatch a fearful 
joy." Martin B — , in this way, by daily frag- 
ments, got through two volumes of Clarissa, when 
the stall-keeper damped his laudable ambition, by 
asking him (it was in his younger days) whether 
he meant to purchase the work. M. declares, that 
under no circumstances of his life did he ever 
peruse a book with half the satisfaction which he 
took in those uneasy snatches. — A7/V/*« Essays: 
Detached Hioughts on Books aiid Reading. 

[Bridget Elia loquitur'] ** I wish the good old 
times would come again, when we were not quite 
so rich. I do not mean, that I want to be poor ; 
but there was a middle state ;" so she was pleased 
to ramble on, — " in which I am sure we were a 
great deal happier. A purchase is but a purchase, 
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liuW that ^-ou Lave monej piiougli Hud to spare. 
Formerly it used to be a triuinpli. When we 
ooveted a cheap luxury (aad, ' hoff loach ado I 
had to get you to conaeni: in those tiues I) v/a were 
used to have a debate two or thiee Jays before, 
and to weigh theybr and ayaiiufi, and ihink what 
we might spiu'e it out of, and what euviag we could 
hit upon, that should he au equivuleut. A thiug 
was worth buying then, when we felt the money 
that we paid for it. 

" Do you remember the browu auit, which you 
made to hang upon you, till all jour Crienda oried 
shame upon you, it grew so thread-bare — and al! 
beoauae of that folio Beauaiout and Fletcher, 
which you dragged home late at night from Bar- 
ker's in Covent'garden ? Do you remember how 
we eyed it for weeks before we uould make up our 
minds to the purchase, and hud Dot eume to a 
determiaation till it was near ten o'clock of tlie 
Saturday night, when you set off from Islington, 
fearing you should he too latt — and when the old 
bookseller with Home grumbling opened his shop, 
and by the twinkling taper (for he wad setting 
bedwards) lighted out the relic from his dusty 
treasures- — and wheii you lugged it home, wishing 
it were twice as uumbersome — and when you pre- 
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sented it to me — and when we were exploring the 
perfectness of it {collating you called it) — ^and 
while I was repairing some of the loose leaves 
with paste, which your impatience would not suffer 
to be left till day-break — was there no pleasure in 
being a poor man ? or can those neat black clothes 
which you wear now, and are so careful to keep 
brushed, since we have become rich and finical, 
give you half the honest vanity, with which you 
flaunted it about in that over- worn suit — your old 
corbeau — for four or five weeks longer than you 
should have done, to pacify your conscience for 
the mighty sum of fifteen— or sixteen shillings 
was it ? — a great affair we thought it then — which 
you had lavished on the old folio. Now you can 
afford to buy any book that pleases you, but I do 
not see that you ever bring me home any nice old 
purchases now." — EUas Essays : Old China. 

Walter Savage Landor. 1775 — 1864. 

Andrew! Although our learning raiseth up 
against us many enemies, among the low, and more 
among the powerful, yet doth it invest us with 
grand and glorious privileges, and grant to us a 
largess of beatitude. We enter our studies, and 
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enjoy a Bciciety whiuh we alone can brin^ In|rellipr. 
We TiiisB tio jealousy by eonversiag wiili uiii; in 
prefereure to another; we give no offence to the 
most illiiiii'iuus liy quristioning him as long as we 
will, and leaving him as abruptly. Diversity of 
opinion raises no tumult in our presence ; eaah in- 
terlocutor stundfl before us, spenks, or is silent, and 
we adjourn or decide the business at our Iciaure. 
Notliing is past which we desire to be present ; 
and we enjoy by anticipation somewhat like the 
power whieh I imagine we shall possess hereafter 
of sailing on a wish from world to world. ^/winj!- 
nary Convenations : Milton in convanaiimi with 
Andrew Marvell. 

The writings of the wise are the only riches our 
posterity cannot squander. — Ihid. 

Logic, however unperverted, is not for boys; 
argument is among the most dangerous of early 
practices, and sends away both fancy and modesty. 
The young mind should be nourished with simple 
and grateful food, and not too copious. It should 
be litiie exercised until its nerves and muscles show 
themselves, and even then rather for air than any- 
thing else. Study h the bane of boyhood, the 
aliment of youth, the indulgence of manhood, and 
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the restorative of age. — Pericles and Aspasia, 
Ivii. : Cleone to Aspasia, 

William Hazlitt. 1778 — 1830. 

They [Books] are the nearest to our thoughts : 
they wind into the heart ; the poet's verse slides 
into the current of our blood. We read them 
when young, we remember them when old. We 
read there of what has happened to others ; wo feel 
that it has happened to ourselves. They are to 
be had every where cheap and good. We breathe 
but the air of books : we owe every thing to their 
authors, on this side barbarism ; and we pay them 
easily with contempt, while living, and with an 
epitaph, when dead ! there are neither picture-gal- 
leries nor theatres-royal on Salisbury-plain, where 
I write this ; but here, even here, with a few old 
authors, I can manage to get through the summer 
or the winter months, without ever knowing what 
it is to feel ennui. They sit with me at break&st ; 
they walk out with me before dinner. After a 
long walk through unfrequented tracks, after start- 
ing the hare from the fern, or hearing the wing 
of the raven rustling above my head, or being 
greeted by the woodman's "stern good-night," as 
he strikes into his narrow homeward path, I can 
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"take mine ease at miue iaii," bei^iile thu bluziug 
hearth, and ahake bands with Sigoor Orlundo Frie- 
oobaldo [a character in one of Dekkar's Ploys], 
as the oldest acquaiotance I have. Ben Jonson, 
learned Chapman, Master Webster, and Master 
Heywood. are there ; and seated round, diBcotirM 
the silent hours away. Sbakeepear is there him- 
self, not ill Gibber's manager'a eoat. Spenser is 
hardly yet vel iirii'jd trom a rauible through the 
woods, or ia concealed behind a ^oup of nymphs, 
fauns, and satyrs. Milton lies on the table, as 
on an altar, never taken up or laid down with- 
out reverence. Lyiy's Bndymion sleeps with the 
moon, thai shines in at the window ; and a breath 
of wind stirring at a distance seems a sigh &om 
the tree under which he grew old. Fauatua dis- 
putes in one comer of the room with fiendish 
faces, and reasons of divine astrology, Bellafont 
soothes Matheo, Viltoria triumphs over her judges, 
and old Chapman repeats one of the hymns of 
Homer, in his own fine trauslutlou ! I should 
have no objection to pass my life in this manner 
out of the world, not thinking of it, nor it of me ; 
neither abused by my enemies, nor defended by 
my friends ; careless of the future, but sometimes 
dreaming of the pa£t whioh might as well be tor- 
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gotten ! — Lectures on the Dramaiic Literature oj 
the Age of Eliziiheth. 

I do Dot think altogether the worse of a book 
for having survived the author a generation or 
two. I have more confidence in the dead than 
the living. Contemporary writers may generally 
be divided into two classes — one's friends or one's 
foes. Of the first we are compelled to think too 
well, and of the last we are disposed to think too 
ill, to receive much genuine pleasure from the 
perusal, or to judge fairly of the merits of either. 
One candidate for literary fame, who happens to 
be of our acquaintance, writes finely, and like a 
man of genius; but unfortunately has a foolish 
face, which spoils a delicate passage: — another 
inspires us with the highest respect for his per- 
sonal talents and character, but does not quite 
come up to our expectations in print. All these 
contradictions and petty details interrupt the calm 
current of our reflections. If you want to know 
what any of the authors were who lived before 
our time, and are still objects of anxious inquiry, 
you have only to look into their works. But the 
dust and smoke and noise of modern literature 
have nothing in common with the pure, silent air 
of immortality. 
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When I luke up h work tliat I have read before 
(the (ifiener ibe better) I know what I have to 
expect. The satisfiiotioD is Dot lessened by being 
anticipated. When the entertainmentifialtogettier 
new, I sit down to it as I should to a strange dish, 
— turn and pick oat a bit here and tliere, aiid 
am in doubt what to think of the compositioD. 
There ie a waut of confideuee and security to 
eecoiid appetite, New-fangied books are also like 
made dishes in this respect, that they are gener- 
ally little else than hashaa and ri/accimmti of 
what baa been served up entire and in a more 
natural state at other times. Besides, in thus 
tarning to a well-knowu author, there la not only 
an assurance that my time will not be thrown 
away, or my palate nauseated with the most in- 
sipid or vilest trash, — but 1 shake hands with, 
and look an old, tried, and valned friend in the 
face, — compare notes, and chat the hours away. 
It is true, we form dear friendships with such 
Ideal guests — dearer, alas 1 and more lasting, than 
those with our most intimate acquaintance. In 
reading a book which is an old fuvunrite with me 
(say the first uuvel I ever read) 1 not only have 
the pleasure of imaiiination and of a critical relish 
of the work, but the pleasures of memory added 
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to it. It recalls the same feelings and associatioDS 
which I had in first reading it, and which I can 
never have again in any other way. Standard 
productions of this kind are links in the chain of 
our conscious heing. They hind together the 
different scattered divisions of our personal iden- 
tity. They are landmarks and guides in our jour- 
ney through life. They are pegs and loops on 
which we can hang up, or from which we can take 
down, at pleasure, the wardrobe of a moral imagi- 
nation, the relics of our best affections, the tokens 
and records of our happiest hours. They are " for 
thoughts and for remembrance !'* They are like 
Fortunatus*s Wishing-Cap — they give us the best 
riches — those of Fancy; and transport us, not 
over half the globe, but (which is better) over 
half our lives, at a word's notice ! 

My father Shandy solaced himself with Brus- 
cambille. Give mc for this purpose a volume 
of " Peregrine Pickle," or " Tom Jones." Open 
either of them anywhere — at the " Memoirs of 
Lady Vane," or the adventures at the masquerade 
with Lady Bellaston, or the disputes between 
Thwackum and Square, or the escape of Molly 
Seagrim, or the incident of Sophia and her muff, 
or the edifying prolixity of her aunt's lecture — 
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aod there I fiud the sumc delighirul, bimy, buatling 
Bcene as ever, and feel mjaelf the same as when 
I vaa firtit introduced into the midat of it. Nay, 
sometimes the eight of un odd voiume of tho^e 
good old English authors on a stall, or the name 
lettered on the back among others on the ahelves 
of a library, answers the purpose, reviTes the 
whole train of ideas, and sets " the puppets dally- 
ing." Twenty years are struck off the list, and 
I am a child again. A sage philosopher, who 
was not a very wise man, said, that he should like 
very well to be young again, if he conld take his 
experience along with him. This ingenious per- 
son did not seom to he aware, by the gravity of 
his remark, that the great advantage of being 
young ia to be witliout ihia weight of esperienee, 
which he would fain place upon the shoulders of 
youth, and which never cornea too late with years. 
Oh I what a privilege to be able to let this hump, 
like Christian's burthen, drop from off one's back, 
and transport oneself, by the help of a little musty 
duodecimo, to the time when "ignorance was 
bliss," and when we first got a peep at the raree- 
show of the world, through the glass of fiction — 
gaxing at mankind, as we do at wild beasts in a 
menagerie, through the bare of their cages, — or 
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at curiosities in a moseam, that we mast not 
touch ! For myself, not only are the old ideas of 
the contents of the work brought back to my 
mind in all their vividness, but the old associ- 
ations of the faces and persons of those I then 
knew, as they were in their lifetime — the place 
where I sat to read the volume, the day when I 
got it, the feeling of the air, the fields, the sky — 
return, and all my early impressions with them. 
This is better to me — those places, those times, 
those persons, ftnd those feelings that come across 
me as I retrace the story and devour the page, are 
to me better far than the wet sheets of the last new 
novel from the Ballantyne press, to say nothing 
of the Minerva press in Leadenhall Street. It is 
like visiting the scenes of early youth. I think 
of the time '^ when I was in my father's house, 
and my path ran down with butter and honey," 
— when I was a little, thoughtless child, and had 
no other wish or care but to con my daily task, 
and be happy ! — " Tom Jones,** I remember, was 
the first work that broke the spell. It came down 
in numbers once a fortnight, in Cooke's pocket- 
edition, embellished with cuts. I had hitherto 
read only in school-books, and a tiresome ecclesi- 
astical history (with the exception of Mrs. Had- 
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oliffii's " Homanee of the Forest") : but thiB had 
a different relbh with it, — " awuot !□ the month," 
thoDgh Dot " hitter in the belly." It amacked of 
the world I lived ia, and iu which I was to live — 
and showed me groups, " gay creatures" not " of 
the element," but of the earth ; not " living in 
the clouds," but travelling the same road that I 
did ; some that had passed ou before me, and 
others that might soon overtake me. My heart 
hud palpitated at the thoughts of a boardiug- 
schoul ball, or gala-day at Midsummer or Christ- 
mas : but the world I had found out iu Cooke's 
edition of the " British NoveHats" wbb to me a 
donee through life, u perpetual gala-day. The 
Bispenny numbers of this work regularly contrived 
to leave off just in the middle of a senteaee, and 
in the nick of a story. With what eagerneas I 
used to look forward to the nest number, and 
open the prints I Ab I never again shall I feel 
the enthusiastic delight with which I gazed at 
the figures, and anticipated the story and adven- 
tures of Major Bath and Commodore Trunnion, 
of Trim and my Uncle Toby, of Don Quixote 
and Sancho and Dupple, of Uil Bias and Dame 
Lorensia Sophora, of Laura and the fair Lucretia, 
whose lips open and shut like buds of roses. To 
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what Dameless ideas did they give rise, — ^with 
what airy delights I filled up the outliDes, as I 
hung in silence over the page! — Let me still 
recall them, that they may hreathe fresh life into 
mCf and that I may live that hirthday of thought 
and romantic pleasure over again ! Talk of the 
ideal! This is the only true ideal — the heavenly 
tints of Fancy reflected in the huhbles that float 
upon the spring-tide of human life. 

Memory ! shield me from the world's poor 

strife, 
And give those scenes thine everlasting life I 
TJie Plain Speaker : On Reading Old Books. 

I cannot understand the rage manifested by 
the greater part of the world for reading New 
Books. If the public had read all those that 
have gone before, I can conceive how they 
should not wish to read the same work twice 
over ; but when I consider the countless vol- 
umes that lie unopened, unregarded, unread, and 
unthought-of, I cannot enter into the pathetic 
complaints that I hear made that Sir Walter 
writes no more — that the press is idle — ^that 
Lord Byron is dead. If I have not read a book 
before, it is, to all intents and purposes, new to 
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ine, whether it was printed yesterday or three 
hundred years ago. If it be ur^d thut it hns 
no modera, paesiag iocidenta, and is out of date 
and old-fashioned, then it is so much the newer ; 
it is farther removed from other works that I 
have lately read, from the familiar routine of 
ordinary life, and makes so mu<^h more addition 
to my knowledge. But many people would as 
soon tliink of putting on old armour »s of taking 
up a hook not published within the last month, 
or year at the utmost. There Is a fashion in 
reading as w^ell as in dress, which lasts only for 
the seuBoo. One would imagine that books were 
like women, the worse for being old ; that they 
have a pleasure in being read for the first tima ; 
that they open their leaves more cordially ; that 
the spirit of enjoyment wears out with the spirit 
of novelty ; and that, afler a certain age, it is 
high time to put them on the shelf This con- 
ceit seems to be followed up in practice. What 
is it to me that another — that hundreds or thou- 
sands have in all ages read a work ? Is it on 
this account the leas likely to give me pleasure, 
because it has delighted so many others? Or 
can I taste this pleasure by prosy ? Or am I 
in any degree the wiser for their knowledge ? 
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Yet this might appear to be the inference. 
— Sketches and Essays : On Reading New 
Books. 

Dr. William Ellery Channing. 1780—1842. 

It is chiefly through books that we enjoy in- 
tercourse with superior minds ; and these invalu- 
able means of communication are in the reach of 
all. In the best books, great men talk to us, 
give us their most precious thoughts, and pour 
their souls into ours. God be thanked for 
books ! They are the voices of the distant 
and the dead, and make us heirs of the spirit- 
ual life of past ages. Books are the true level- 
lers. They give to all who will faithfully use 
them, the society, the spiritual presence of the 
best and greatest of our race. No matter how 
poor I am ; no matter though the prosperous of 
my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling ; 
if the sacred writers will enter and take up their 
abode under my roof — if Milton will cross my 
threshold to sing to me of Paradise ; and Shak- 
speare to open to me the worlds of imagination 
and the workings of the human heart ; and 
Franklin to enrich me with his practical wis- 
dom — I shall not pine for want of intellectual 
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companioDstiip, aad I ma}' became n cultivated 
mat), though excluded from what ia called tlie 
best society in the place where I live. 

To make this meaus or culture efiectunl, a man 
must select good books, such as have been writ- 
ten by right-miuded and stroDg-mindcd men, real 
thiakers ; who, instead of diluting by repetition 
what others say, have something to say for them- 
selves, and write lo give relief to full earnest 
souls : and these works must tiot be skimmed 
over for amusement, but read with fixed atten- 
tion, and a reverential love of truth. In select- 
ing books, we may be aided much by those who 
have etudied more than onrselves. But after all, 
it is best lo be determined iu this particular a 
good deal by our own tastes. The best books for 
a man are not always those which the wise rec- 
ommend, but oftener tliose which meet the pecu- 
liar wants, the natural thirst of his mind, and 
therefore awaken interest and rivet thought. 
And here it may be well to observe, not only 
in regard to books, but in otlier respects, that 
self-culiure must vary with the individual. All 
means do not equally suit us all, A man must 
unfold himself freely, and should respect the 
peculiar gifts or biassee by which nature has 
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distinguisbed bim from others. Self-culture 
does not demand the sacrifice of individuality; 
it docs not regularly apply an established ma- 
chinery ; for the sake of torturing every man 
into one rigid shape, called perfection. As the 
human countenance, with the same features in 
us all, is diver^iified without end in the race, and 
is never the same in any two individuals ; so the 
human soul, with the same grand powers and 
law, expands infco an infinite variety of forms, 
and would be wofully stinted by modes of culture 
requiring all men to learn the same lesson, or to 
bend to the same rules. 

I know bow hard it is to some men, especially 
to those who spend much time in manual labour, 
to fix attention on books. Let them strive to over- 
come the difficulty, by choosing subjects of deep 
interest or by reading in company with those whom 
they love. Nothing can supply the place of books. 
They are cheering or soothing companions in sol- 
itude, illness, affliction. The wealth of both con- 
tinents would not compensate for the good they 
impart. Let every man, if possible, gather some 
good books under his roof, and obtain access for 
himself and family to some social library. Almost 
any luxury should be sacrificed to this. 
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Oneof the very intereBting features of our tinies, 
is the muldplicatioD of books, aod their diatribu- 
tion through all coaditiona of society. At a small 
espense, a man can nowpossesBhimaelfof the most 
precious treasures of Eaglish literature. Books, 
once coufined to a few by their costliness, are oow 
aooesaible to the multitude ; and in this way a 
change of habits is going on in society, highly fav- 
ourable to the culture of the people. Instead of 
depending on casual mmour and loose coDverea- 
tion for most of their knowledge and objects of 
thought: instead of forming their judgments in 
crowds, and receiving their chief escitunieut from 
the voice of ueighhours, men are now leurniu^ (o 
study and reflect alone, to follow out subjects con- 
tinuously, to determine for themselves what shall 
engage their minds, and to call to their aid the 
knowledge, original views, and reasonings of men 
of all countries and uges ; and the results must be, 
a deliberate nesB and independence of judgment, 
and a thoroughness and extent of information, un- 
known in former times. The diffusion of these 
silent teachers, hooka, through the whole com- 
munity, is to work greater effects thun artillery, 
machinery, and legislation. Its peaceful agency 
is to supersede stormy revolutions. Tlie culture, 
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which it is to spread, whilst an unspeakable good 
to the individaal, is also to become the stability of 
nations. — Self- CSilhire : An Address introductory 
to the Franklin Lectures, at Boston, 1838. 

Washington Irving. 1783 — 1859. 

The scholar only knows how dear these silent, 
yet eloquent, companions of pure thoughts and 
innocent hours become in the season of adversity. 
When all that is worldly turns to dross around 
us, these only retain their steady value. When 
friends grow cold, and the converse of intimates 
languishes into vapid civility -and common-place, 
these only continue the unaltered countenance of 
happier days, and cheer us with that true friend- 
ship which never deceived hope nor deserted sor- 
row. — The Sketch Book. 

Leigh Hunt. 1784 — 1859. 

Sitting last winter among my books, and walled 
round with all the comfort and protection which 
they and my fire-side could aflford me, — to wit, a 
table of high-piled books at my back, my writing- 
desk on one side of me, some shelves on the other, 
and the feeling of the warm fire at my feet, — I 
began to consider how I loved the authors of those 
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books ; how I lovod tliem ton, doI only Tor (he 
imaginative pleasures tliey afiorded me, but for 
their making me love the very books themselves, 
and delight to be in contaot with them. I looked 
sideways at inj Speueer, mj TheoerituB, and my 
Arabian Nights ; then above them at, my Italiao 
Poets ; then behind me at my Dryden and Pope, 
my Romances, and my Boccaccio ; then on my 
left side at my Chaucer, who lay on my writing- 
desk ; and thought how natural it was in Charles 
Lamb to give & kiaa to an old foHo, as I once saw 
bira do to C/hapman's Homer. 

I entrench myself in my books, equally ngdnst 
sorrow and the weather. If the wind comes 
through a passage, I look about to see bow I can 
fence it off by a better disposition of my move- 
ables; if a melancholy thought is importunate, I 
give another glance at my Spenser. When 1 
speak of being in contact with my books, I mean 
it literally. I like to be able to lean my head 
against them. 

I like a great library next my study ; but fur 
the study iteelf, give me a small snug place almost 
entirely walled with books. There should be only 
one window in it, looking upon trees. Some prefer 
a place with few or no books at all ; nothing but a 
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chair or a table, like EpictetoB : but I should say 
that these were philosophers, not lovers of books, 
if I did not recollect that Montugne was both. 
He had a study in a round tower, walled as afore- 
said. It is true, one forgets one's books while 
writing: at least they say so. For my part, I 
think I have them in a sort of sidelong mind's 
eye ; like a second thought, which is none ; like a 
waterfall, or a whispering wind. 

The very perusal of the backs is a " discipline 
of humanity." There Mr. Southey takes his place 
again with an old Radical friend : there Jeremy 
Collier is at peace with Dryden : there the lion, 
Martin Luther, lies down with the Quaker lamb, 
Sewell : there Guzman d'Alfarache thinks himself 
fit company for Sir Charles Grandison, and has 
his claims admitted. Even the *^ high fantastical" 
Duchess of Newcastle, with her laurel on her head, 
is received with grave honours, and not the less 
for declining to trouble herself with the constitu- 
tions of her maids. 

How pleasant it is to reflect that the greatest 
lovers of books have themselves become books 1 
What better metamorphosis could Pythagoras 
have desired ! How Ovid and Horace exulted in 
anticipating theirs I And how the world have 
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justified their exaltation I They hnd a right to 
triumph over brass and marble, It is the only 
visible change which changes no further ; nhioh 
geaerfttes, and yet is not deBtrojeJ. Consider ; 
mines themsi^lves uru exhausted; cities perish; 
kingdoms ai'o swept away, and man weeps with 
indignation to think that his owa body is not im- 
mortal. 

Vet this little body of thought that lies berore 
me in the shope of a book lias existed thousands 
of jeara ; nor since the invention of the press, 
can any tiling short of an universal couvulsion of 
nature, abolish it. To a shape like this, so small, 
yet so comprehensive, so slight, yet so lasting, so 
insignificant, yet so Yonerable, turns the mighty 
activity of Homer, and so turning, is enabled to 
live and warm us for ever. To a. shu^pe like this 
turns the placid sage of Ac&demus : to a shape 
like this the grandeur of Milton, the exuberance 
of Spenser, the pungent elegance of Pope, and 
the volatility of Prior, In one small room, like 
the compressed spirits o? Milton, can be gathered 



" The assembled souls of all that men held wise." 
May I hope to become the meanest of these ex- 
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istences ? This is a question which every author, 
who is a lover of books, asks himself some time 
in his life ; and which must be pardoned, becaose 
it cannot be helped. I know not. I cannot ex- 
claim with the poet, 

'^ Oh that mj name were numbered among theirs, 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days." 

For my mortal days, few and feeble as the rest of 
them may be, are of consequence to others. But 
I should like to remain visible in this shape. The 
little of myself that pleases myself, I could wish 
to be accounted worth pleasing others. I should 
like to survive so, were it only for the sake of 
those who love me in private, knowing as I do 
what a treasure is the possession of a friend's 
mind, when he is no more. At all events, noth- 
ing, while I live and think, can deprive me of my 
value for such treasures. I can help the apprecia- 
tion of them while I last, and love them till I 
die ; and perhaps, if fortune turns her face once 
more in kindness upon me before I go, I may 
chance, some quiet day, to lay my over-beating 
temples on a book, and so have the death I most 
envy. — The Literary Examiner : My JBooksj 
1823. 
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[Tlio following passfige is taken Iron] tbe In- 
iroduetioa to " A Buuk for a Corner ; or Selec- 
tions in Proae and Verse from Autliops the 
beat suited to that mode of cDJoymeat; with 
CommoDts on each, and a General Introduotion," 
2 vols., 18-19.] 

This compilation is intended for all lovers of 
books, at every time of life, from childhood to 
old age, particularly such as are fond of the au- 
thors it quotes, and who enjoy tlieir perusal most 
in the qnietest places. It is intended for the boy 
or girl who loves to get with a book into a corner 
— for the youth who on entering life finds his 
advantage in having become acquainted with books 
— for the man in the thick of life, to whose spare 
moments boobs are refreshraents — and for persons 
in the decline of life, who reflect on what they 
have experienced, and to whom hooks and gardens 
afibrd their tranquillest pleasures. It is a book 
(not to say it immodestly) intended to lie in old 
parlour windows, in studies, in cottages, in cabins 
aboard ship, in couDtry-inus, io country-houses, 
in summer-houses, in any houses that have wit 
enough to like it, iind are not the mere victims of 
a table covered with books for show. 

Some of the most stining wen in the world, 
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persons in the thick of business of all kinds, and 
indeed with the business of the world itself on 
their hands, — Lorenzo de Medici, for instance, 
who was at once the great merchant and the po- 
litical arbiter of his time, — have combined with 
their other energies the greatest love of books, 
and found no recreation at once so wholesome and 
so useful. We hope many a man of business 
will refresh himself with the short pieces in these 
volumes, and return to his work the fitter to baffle 
craft, and yet retain a reverence for simplicity. 
Every man who has a right sense of business, 
whether his business bo that of the world or of 
himself, has a respect for all right things apart 
from it ; because business with him is not a 
mindless and merely instinctive industry, like that 
of a beetle rollinji: its ball of clay, but an exercise 
of faculties congenial with the other powers of 
the human being, and all working to some social 
end. Hence he approves of judicious and re- 
freshing leisure — of domestic and social evenings 
— of suburban retreats — of gardens — of ultimate 
retirement " for good" — of a reading and reflect- 
ive old age. Such retirements have been longed 
for, and in many instances realized, by wise and 
great men of all classes, from the Diocletians of 
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old to tlie Poxtis and Burkes of our own daja, 
Warreu Hustings, who had ruled Indiu, yearned 
for tbe Bceaes of his bo^bood; und lived to be 
happy in them. The wiah to possess n coutitry- 
hoQse, a retreat, a oest, a liarbour of some hind 
from the Btonns and even from the agitat'mg 
pleasures of life, is as old as the sorrows xnd joja 
of oivitization. The child feels it when he 
" plays at house ;" ihe schoolboy, when he is read- 
iog in tis conier ; the lover, whea lie thiuks of 
his mistress. Epicurus felt it in his garden ; 
Horace and Yirgil esprosaed their desire of it in 
passages which the sympathy of mankiod has 
rendered immortal. It was the end of all the 
wisdom aud experience uf Shakspeure. He re- 
tired to his native town, and huilt himself a lioase 
in which he died. Aud who else does not ocea- 
uonally " flit" somewhere meantime if he can ? 
The couutry for many miles round London, and 
indeed in most other plaees, is adorned with houses 
and grounds of men of businesa, who are whirled 
to and fro ou weekly or daily evenings, and who 
would all Sud Bometbing to approve iu the closing 
chapters of our work. 

It is Books that leach us to refine on our 
pleasures when young, aud whiulj, haviug so 
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taught as, enable us to recall them with satisiao- 
tioQ wlTeD old. For let the half-witted say what 
they will of delusions, no thorough reader ever 
ceased to believe in his books, whatever doubts 
they might have taught him by the way. They 
are pleasures too palpable and habitual for him to 
deny. The habit itself is a pleasure. They oon- 
taio his young dreams and his old discoveries; 
all that he has lost, as well as all that he has 
gained ; and, as he is no surer of the gain than 
of the loss, except in proportion to the strength of 
his perceptions, the dreams, in being renewed, 
become truths again. He is again in communion 
with the past ; again interested in its adventures, 
grieving with its griefs, laughing with its merri- 
ment, forgetting the very chair and room he is 
sitting in. Who, in the mysterious operation of 
things, shall dare to assert in what unreal corner 
of time and space that man's mind is ; or what 
hotter proof he has of the existence of the poor 
goods and chattels about him, which at that mo- 
ment (to him) are non-existent ? '^ Oh 1" people 
say, ^^ but he wakes up, and sees them there." 
Well; he woke down then, and saw the rest, 
What we distinguish into dreams and realities, 
are, in both cases, but representatives of impres- 
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sioDs. Who shall know what difference there is in 
them at all, save that of degree, till some higher 
state of existence help us to a criterion ? 

For our part, such real things to us are books, 
that, if habit and perception make the difference 
between real and unreal, we may say that we 
more frequently wake out of common life to theni^ 
than out of them to common life. Yet we do 
not find the life the less real. We only feel books 
to be a constituent part of it ; a world, as the poet 
says, 

" Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and 
blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness may grow." 

And yet, when readers wake up to that other 
dream of life, called real life (and we do not mean 
to deny its palpability), they do not find their en- 
joyment of it diminished. It is increased — in- 
creased by the contrast — by the variety — by the 
call upon them to show the faith which books 
have originally given them in all true and good 
things, and which books, in spite of contradiction 
and disappointment, have constantly maintained. 
Mankind are the creatures of books, as well as 
of other circumstances ; and such they eternally 
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remain ; proofs, that the race is a noble and be- 
lieving race, and capable of whatever books can 
stimulate. 

The volumes now oflFered to our fellow readers 
originated in this kind of passion for books. They 
were suggested by a wish we had long felt to get 
up a book for our private enjoyment, and of a 
very particular and unambitious nature. It was 
to have consisted of favourite passages, not out of 
the authors we most admired, but those whom we 
most loved ; and it was to have commenced, as 
the volumes do, with Shenstone's " Schoolmis- 
tress,'* and ended with Gray's " Elegy." It was 
to have contained indeed little which the volumes 
do not comprise, though not intended to be half 
so big, and it was to have proceeded on the same 
plan of beginning with childhood and ending with 
the church-yard. We did not intend to omit the 
greatest authors on account of their being the 
greatest, but because they moved the feelings too 
strongly. What we desired was not an excitement, 
but a balm. Readers, who have led stirring lives, 
have such men as Shakspeare with them always, 
in their very struggles and sufferings, and in the 
tragic spectacles of the world. Great crowds and 
great passions are Shakspeares ; and we, for one 
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(and such we take to be the case with many 
readers)) are sometimes as willing to retire from 
their " infinite agitation of wit,'* as from strifes 
less exalted ; and retreat into the placider corners 
of genius more hamble. It is out of no disre- 
spect to their greatness; neither, we may be 
allowed to say, is it from any fear of being unable 
to sustain it ; for we have seen perhaps as many 
appalling faces of things in our time as they have, 
and we are always ready to confront more if duty 
demand it. But we do not choose to be always 
suffering over again in books what we have suf- 
fered in the world. We prefer, when in a state 
of repose, to renew what we have enjoyed — to 
possess wholly what we enjoy still — to discern in 
the least and gentlest things the greatest and 
sweetest intentions of Nature — and to cultivate 
those soothing, serene, and affectionate feelings, 
which leave us in peace with all the world, and 
in good hope of the world to come. The very 
greatest genius, afler all, is not the greatest thing 
in the world, any more than the greatest city in 
the world is the country or the sky. It is a con- 
centration of some of its greatest powers, but it 
is not the greatest diffusion of its might. It is 
not the habit of its success, the stability of its 
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sereDeness. And this is what readers like our- 
selves desire to feel and know. The greatest use 
of genius is but to subserve to that end; to 
further the means of cnjojing it, and to freshen 
and keep it pure ; as the winds and thunders, 
which come rarely, are purifiers of the sweet 
fields, which are abiding. 

We have imagined a book-loving man, or man 
able to refresh himself with books, at every suc- 
cessive period of his life ; — the child at his 
primer, the sanguine boy, the youth entering 
the world, the man in the thick of it, the man 
of alternate business and repose, the retired man 
calmly considering his birth and his death ; and 
in this one human being we include, of course 
the whole race and both sexes, mothers, wives, 
and daughters, and all which they do to animate 
and sweeten existence. Thus our invisible, or 
rather many-bodied hero (who is the reader him- 
self), is in the first instance a baby ; then a child 
under the " Schoolmistress" of Shenstone ; then 
the schoolboy with Gray and Walpole, reading 
poetry and romance ; then " Gil Bias" entering 
the world ; then the sympathiser with the " John 
Buncles" who enjoy it, and the " Travellers" who 
fill it with enterprise ; then the matured man be- 
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ginuiD^ to tulk of diaappumtment!, and slniiiliu": 
in uecd of admonition " Agaiust Inconsiriteiicj- in 
his Expeclutions" [the title of an admirable Eh- 
8BJ by Mrs. Barbanid] ; then the reiiBsurpil mnn 
oomforted by his honesty and bU jui^t hopes, and 
rerreshin;; himself with hia Cliih or his country- 
lodging, his pielurcH, or his theatre ; then the re- 
tiring, or retired, or Hnally old tuan, looking bock 
with tenderness on Ma enjoyments, with regret 
for hia errors, with comfort in his virtuoa, and 
with a charity for all mou, which givea him a 
right to the comfort ; loving all the good things 
he ever loved, particularly the hooka which havo 
been his companions and the childhood which he 
meets again in the fields; and neither wishing 
nor fearing to be gathered into that kindly bosom 
of Nature, which covers the fields with flowera, 
and is encircled with the heavens. 

A uniTeraalist, in one high bibliographical re- 
spect, may be said to be the only troe reader ; for 
he is the only reader on whom no writing is lost. 
Too many people approve uo hooks but such as 
are representatives of some opinion or passion of 
their own. They read, not to have human nature 
refieclod on them, and so be taught to know and 
to love everything, but to be reflected themselven 
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as in a pocket mirror, and so iDterohange admir- 
ing looks with tbeir own narrow cast of counte- 
nance. The universalist alone puts up with dif- 
ference of opinion, by reason of his own very 
difference ; because his difference is a right 
claimed by him in the spirit of universal allow- 
ance, and not a privilege arrogated by conceit. 
He loves poetry and prose, fiction and matter of 
fact, seriousness and mirth, because he is a thor- 
ough human being, and contains portions of all 
the faculties to which they appeal. A man who 
can be nothing but serious, or nothing but merry, 
is but half a man. The lachrymal or the risible 
organs are wanting in him. He has no business 
to have eyes or muscles like other men. The 
universalist alone can put up with /uw, by reason 
of the very sympathy of his antipathy. He un- 
derstands the defect enough to pity, while he dis- 
likes it. The universalist is the only reader who 
can make something out of books for which he 
has no predilection. He sees differences in them 
to sharpen his reasoning ; sciences which impress 
on him a sense of his ignorance ; nay, languages 
which, if they can do nothing else, amuse his eye 
and set him thinking of other countries. 

Our compilation, therefore, though desirous to 
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please all who are williDg to be pleased, is ambi- 
tions to satisfy this sort of person most of all. It 
is of his childhood we were mostly thinking when 
we extracted the " Schoolmistress.'' He will thor- 
oughly understand the wisdom lurking beneath 
the playfulness of its author. He will know how 
wholesome as well as amusing it is to become ac- 
quainted with books like " Gil Bias" and '* Joseph 
Andrews." He will derive agreeable terror from 
" Sir Bertram" and the " Haunted Chamber ;" 
will assent with delighted reason to every sen- 
tence in Mrs. Barbauld's Essay ; will feel 
himself wandering into solitudes with Gray ; 
shake honest hands with ^'Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley ;*' be ready to embrace *' Parson Adams," 
and to chuck " Pounce" out of window, instead 
of the hat ; will travel with Marco Polo and 
Mungo Park ; stay at home with Thomson ; 
retire with Cowley; be industrious with Hut- 
ton ; sympathizing with Gay and Mrs. Inchbald ; 
laughing with (and at) " Buncle ;" melancholy, 
and forlorn, and self-restored, with the ship- 
wrecked mariner of De Foe. There are " Rob- 
inson Crusoes" in the moral as well as physical 
world, and even a universalist may be one of 
them ; — men, cast on desert islands of thought 
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and speculation ; without companioDship ; with- 
out worldly resources ; forced to arm and clothe 
themselves out of the remains of shipwrecked 
hopes, and to make a home for their solitary 
hearts in the nooks and corners of imagination 
and reading. It is not the worst lot in the 
world. Turned to account for others, and em- 
braced with patient cheerfulness, it may, with 
few exceptions, even be one of the best. We 
hope our volume may light into the hands of 
such men. Every extract which is made in it, 
has something of a like second-purpose, beyond 
what appears on its face. There is amusement 
for those who require nothing more, and instruc- 
tion in the shape of amusement for those who 
choose to find it. 

Our book may have little novelty in the least 
sense of the word ; but it has the best in the 
greatest sense ; that is ta say, never-dying nov- 
elty ; — antiquity hung with ivy-blossoms and 
rose-buds ; old friends with the ever-new faces 
of wit, thought, and affection. Time has proved 
the genius with which it is filled. " Age cannot 
wither it," nor *' custom stale its variety." We 
ourselves have read, and shall continue to read it 
to our dying day ; and we should not say thus 
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mncb, especially on such an occasion, if wc did 
Dot know, that hundreds and thousands would do 
the same, whether they read it in this collection 
or not 

On Booksellers' Catalogues. — A Catalogue is 
not a mere catalogue or list of saleables as the 
uninitiated may fancy. Even a common auction- 
eer's catalogue of goods and chattels, suggests a 
thousand reflections to a peruser of any knowl- 
edge ; judge then what the case must be with a 
catalogue of Books ; the very titles of which run 
the rounds of the whole world, visible and invis- 
ible ; geographies — biographies. — histories — loves 
— hates — joys — sorrows — cookeries — sciences — 
fashipn, — and eternity ! We speak on this sub- 
ject from the most literal experience ; for oflen 
and oflben have we cut open a new catalogue of 
old books, with all the fervour and ivory folder 
of a. first love; oflen read one at tea; nay, at 
dinner; and have put crosses against dozens of 
volumes in the list, out of the pure imagination 
of buying them, the possibility being out of the 
question ! 
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Thomas de Quincey. 1786— 1859. 

A ^reat scliolar, in the highest sense of the 
term, is not one who depends simply on an in- 
finite memory, but also on an infinite and elec- 
trical power of combination ; bringing together 
from the four winds, like the Angel of the Resur- 
rection, what else were dust from dead men*s 
bones, into the unity of breathing life. 

And of this let every one be assured — that he 
owes to the impassioned books which he has read, 
many a thousand more of emotions than he can 
consciously trace back to them. Dim by their 
origination, these emotions yet arise in him, and 
mould him through life like the forgotten inci- 
dents of childhood. 

Books teach by one machinery, conversation by 
another ; and if these resources were trained into 
correspondence to their own separate ideals, they 
might become reciprocally the complements of 
each other. 

At this hour, five hundred years since their 
creation, the tales of Chaucer, never equalled on 
this earth for their tenderness, and for life of 
picturesqueness, are read familiarly by many in 
the charming language of their natal day, and by 
others in the modernisations of Dry den, of Pope, 
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and Wordsworth. At this hour, one thousand 
eight hundred years since their creation, the 
Pagan tales oi^ Ovid, never equalled on this earth 
for the gaiety of their movement and the capri- 
cious graces of their narrative, are read by all 
Christendom. This man's people and their mon- 
uments are dust ; but he is alive ; he has survived 
them, as he told us that he had it in his com- 
mission to do, by a thousand years ; " and shall 
a thousand more.*' — Essay on Pope. 

Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall). 1787 — 

1874. 

All round the room my silent servants wait, — 

My friends in every season, bright and dim 

Angels and seraphim 

Come down and murmur to me, sweet and low, 

And spirits of the skies all come and go 

Early and late ; 

From the old world's divine and distant date, 

From the sublimer few, 

Down to the poet who but yester-eve 

Sang sweet and made us grieve, 

All come, assembling here in order due. 

And here I dwell with Poesy, my mat«. 

With Erato and all her vernal sighs. 
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Great Clio with her victories elate, 

Or pale Urania's deep and starry eyes. 

Oh friends, whom chance and ch^ge can never 
harm, 

Whom Death the tyrant cannot doom to die, 

Within whose folding soft eternal charm 

T love to lie, 

And meditate upon your verse that flows, 

And fertilizes wheresoe'er it goes. 

Whether . . . 

Bryan Waller Procter (^Barry Cornwall) : 
An Anfobioyraphical Fragment and Bio- 
graphical A^ofeSy loitli Personal Sketches of 
Contemporaries^ Unpublished Lyi'ics^ and 
Letters of Literary Friends^ 1877. 

Arthur Schopenhauer. 1788 — 1860. 

It is the case with literature as with life ; 
wherever we turn we come upon the incorrigi- 
ble mob of humankind, whose name is Legion, 
swarming everywhere, damaging everything, as 
flies in summer. Hence the multiplicity of bad 
books, those exuberant weeds of literature which 
choke the true corn. Such books rob the public 
of time, money, and attention, which ought prop- 
erly to belong to good literature and noble aims, 
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and they are written with a view merely to make 
money or occupation. They are tlierelbro not 
merely aseless, but injurious. Nioe-teDtha of our 
current literature has do other end but to inveigle 
a thaler or two out of the public pocket, for 
which purpose Hathor, publisher, and printer ore 
leagued together. A more pernloiouH, subtler, 
and bolder piece of trickery is that by which 
penny-a-liners and scribblers succeed in destroy- 
ing good taste and real culture. Henee, the 
paramount importance of acquiriug the art not 
to read; in other words, of not reading such 
books as oconpy the pubtic mind, or even th'oee 
which make a noise in the world, and reach sev- 
eral editions in their first and last year of exist- 
ence. We should recollect that he who writ\?M for 
fools finds an enormous audience, and we should 
devote the ever scant leisure oF our eircum- 
scribed esistenoe to the master-spirits of all ages 
and nations, those who tower over humanity, and 
whom the voiae of Fame proclaims: only sueh 
writers cultivate and instruct us. Of bad books 
we can never read too little : of the good never 
too much. The bad are intellectual poison and 
ondermine the understjtnding. Because people 
insist ou reading not the best books written for 
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all time, but the newest contemporary literature, 
writers of the day remain in the narrow circle of 
the same perpetually revolving ideas, and the age 
continues to wallow in its own mire. Mere ac- 
quired knowledge belongs to us only like a wooden 
leg and a wax nose. Knowledge attained by 
means of thinking resembles our natural limbs, 
and is the only kind that really belongs to us. 
Hence the difference between the thinker and the 
pedant. The intellectual possession of the inde- 
pendent thinker is like a beautiful picture which 
stands before us, a living thing with fitting light 
and shadow, sustained tones, perfect harmony of 
color. That of the merely learned man may be 
compared to a palette covered with bright colors, 
perhaps even arranged with some system, but 
wanting in harmony, coherence, and meaning. 
Only those writers profit us whose understanding 
is quicker, more lucid than our own, by whose 
brain we indeed think for a time ; who quicken 
our thoughts, and lead us whither alone we could 
not find our way. 

[An account of the Life and Philosophy of this 
remarkable pessimist thinker was published by 
Miss Helen Zimmern in 1876.] 
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Thomas Love Peacock. 1785 — 1866. 

[Dr. Folliott loquitur] There is notbiDg more 
fit to be looked at than the outside of a book. It 
is, as I may say from repeated experience, a pure 
and unmixed pleasure to have a goodly volume 
lying before you, and to know that you may open 
it if you please, and need not open it unless you 
please. It is a resource against ennui, if ennui 
should come upon you. To have the resource 
and not to feel the ennui, to enjoy your bottle in 
the present and your book in the indefinite future, 
is a delightful condition of human existence. — 
Crotchet Castle, Chap, vii.. The Sleeping Venus. 

Dr. Arnott. 1788 — 1874. 

In remote times the inhabitants of the earth 
were divided into small states or societies, often 
at enmity among themselves, and whose thoughts 
and interests were confined much within their 
own narrow territories and rude habits. In suc- 
ceeding ages men found themselves belonging to 
larger communities, as when the English hep- 
tarchy became united, or more lately when Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland have become one; 
but still distant kingdoms and quarters of the 
world were of no interest to them, and often were 
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totally unknown. Now, however, a man feels that 
he is a member of one vast more civilized society 
which covers the face of the earth, and no part of 
the earth is indifferent to him. In England, for 
instance, a man of small fortune, nay, even a jour- 
neyman mechanic who is honest, sober, and intelli- 
gent, may cast his regards around him, and say, 
with truth and exultation, ^' I am lodged in a house 
that affords me conveniences and comforts which 
some centuries ago even a king could not com- 
mand. Ships are crossing the seas in every direc- 
tion to bring what is useful to me from all parts 
of the earth ; in China men are gathering the tea 
leaf for me, in the West India Islands and else- 
where they are preparing my sugar and my coffee ; 
in America they are cultivating cotton for me ; 
elsewhere they are shearing the sheep to give me 
abundance of warm clothing ; at home powerful 
steam-engines are spinning and weaving for me 
and making cutlery, and pumping the mines that 
minerals useful to me may be procured. My pat- 
rimony was small, yet I have railway-trains run- 
ning day and night on all the roads to carry my 
correspondence and to bring the coal for my winter 
fire ; nay, I have protecting fleets and armies 
around my happy country, to render secure my 
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eDJoyments and repose. Then I have editors and 
printers, who daily send me an account of what 
is going on throughout the world, among these 
people who serve, me. And in a corner of my 
house I have books — the miracle of all my pos- 
sessions, more wonderful than the wishing-cap of 
the Arabian tales, for they transport me instantly, 
not only to all places, but to all times. By my 
books I can conjure up before me to a momentary 
existence many of the great and good men of 
past ages, and for my individual satisfaction they 
seem to act again the most renowned of their 
achievements; the orators declaim for me, the 
historians recite, the poets sing.'* This picture is 
not overcharged, and might be much extended ; 
such being the goodness and providence which 
devised this world, that each individual of the 
civilized millions that cover it, if his conduct be 
prudent, may have nearly the same happiness as 
if he were the single lord of all. — The Elements 
of Physics. 

Sir John Herschel. 1792 — 1871. 

There is a want too much lost sight of in our 
estimate of the privations of the humbler classes, 
though it is one of the most incessantly craving 

10 
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of all our wants, and is actually the impelling 
power which, in the vast majority of cases, urges 
men into vice and crime. It is the want of amuse- 
ment. It is in vain to declaim against it. — 
Equally with any other principle of our nature, 
it calls for its natural indulgence, and cannot he 
permanently debarred from it, without souring the 
temper, and spoiling the character. Like the in- 
dulgence of all other appetites, it only requires to 
be kept within due bounds, and turned upon in- 
nocent or beneficial objects, to become a spring of 
happiness ; but gratified to a certain moderate 
extent it must be, in the case of every man, if we 
desire him to be either a useful, active, or con- 
tented member of society. Now I would ask, 
what provision do we find for the cheap and inno- 
cent and daily amusements of the mass of the 
labouring population of this country ? What sort 
of resources have they to call up the cheerfulness 
of their spirits, and chase away the cloud from 
their brow after the fatigue of a day*s hard work, 
or the stupefying monotony of some sedentary 
occupation? Why, really very little — I hardly 
like to assume the appearance of a wish to rip up 
grievances by saying liow little. The pleasant 
field walk and the village green, are becoming 
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rarer and rarer over}' yeai'. Music and ituucin^ 
(the more's the pity) have beoonio so closely nsao- 
oiatod with ideas of riot and debauchery amoDg 
the IcBs cnltivHted ulaasea, that a taste for them 
for their owa aakes can bnrdlj be eaid to eaiat, 
and bcrorc they can he recommended as inooceDt 
or safe amuseueats, n very great change of ideas 
must take place. The beer-shop and the public- 
house, it is true, are always open, and always full, 
bat it ia not by fhuse inatitutions that the canse 
of moral and intellectual culture is advanced. 
The truth is, that under the pressure of a con- 
tinually condensing population, cho habits of the 
city have crept in^o the village — the demands of 
agriculture have become sterner and more impe- 
rioua, and while hardly a foot of ground is left 
uneultivuted, and unappropriated, there is posi- 
tively not space left for many of the cheerful 
amusements of rural life. Now, since this ap- 
pears to be unavoidable, and as it ia physically 
impossible that the amusements of u condensed 
population should continue to be those of a scat- 
tered one, it behooves us strongly to consider of 
some Buhstitutes. But perhaps it may appear 
to some almost preposterous to enter on the ques' 
tion. Why, the very name of a labourer has 
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domethiDg aboat it with which amusement seems 
out of character. Labour is work, amusement is 
play — and though it has passed into a proverb, 
that one without the other will make a dull boy, 
we seem to have altogether lost sight of a thing 
equally obvious — that a community of '^ dull boys'* 
in this sense, is only another word for a society of 
ignorant, headlong, and ferocious men. 

I hold it, therefore, to be a matter of very great 
consequence, independent of the kindness of the 
thing — that those who are at their ease in this 
world should look about and be at some pains to 
furnish available means of harmless gratification 
to the industrious and well-disposed classes, who 
are worse provided for than themselves in every 
respect, but who, on that very account, are pre- 
pared to prize more highly every accession of true 
enjoyment, and who really want it more. To do 
so is to hold out a bonus for the withdrawal of a 
man from mischief in his idle hours — ^it is to break 
that strong tie which binds many a one to evil as- 
sociates and brutal habits — the want of something 
better to amuse him, — by actually making his ab- 
stinence become its own reward. 

Now, of all the amusements which can pos- 
sibly be imagined for a hard-working man, after 
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his daily toil, or in its intervals, there ia nothing 
like reading An cntert^ning book, Guppoaing him 
to have & tuBte for it, and supposing him to have 
the book to read. It ealla for no bodily esertion, 
of which he has had enough or too much. It 
relieves his home of its dalloess and Eameness, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, ia what drives 
him out to the a1e-hoiiae, to hie own ruin and his 
family's. It trausporia him into a livelier, and 
gayer, and more diversified and interesting acene, 
and while he enjoys himself there he may forget 
the evils of the present moment, fully sa much as 
if he were ever so drunk, with the great advantage 
of finding himseif the nest day with his money 
in hia poaket, or at least laid out In real necessaries 
and comforts for himself and hia family, — and 
without a headache. Nay, it accompanies him to 
his nest day's work, and if the book he has been 
reading be anything above the very idlest and 
lightest, gives him gomething to think of besides 
the mere mechanical drudgery of his every day 
ncoupation, — something ho can enjoy wl le ah ent 
and look forward with pleasure to return o 

But supposing him to hnve bee fortun te n 
the choice of his book, and to have al gl ted upo 
one really good and of a good class \\ hat a 
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source of domestic CDJoyment is laid open 1 What 
a bond of family unioD ! He may read it aloud, 
or make his wife read it, or his eldest boy or girl, 
or pass it round from hand to hand. All have 
the benefit of it — all contribute to the gratification 
of the rest, and a feeling of common interest and 
pleasure is excited. Nothing unites people like 
companionship in intellectual enjoyment. It does 
more, it gives them mutual respect, and to each 
among them self-respect — that corner-stone of all 
virtue. . . . While thus leading him to look within 
his own bosom for the ultimate sources of his 
happiness, warns him at the same time to be cau- 
tious how he defiles and desecrates that inward 
and most glorious of temples. 

I recollect an anecdote told me by a late highly- 
respected inhabitant of Windsor as a fact which 
he could personally testify, having occurred in a 
village where he resided several years, and where 
he actually was at the time it took place. The 
blacksmith of the village had got hold of Richard- 
son's novel of " Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded," and 
used to read it aloud in the long summer evenings, 
seated on his anvil, and never failed to have a large 
and attentive audience. It is a pretty long-winded 
book — but their patience was fully a match for the 
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author's prolixity, and they fairly liateued lo it all. 
At length, whan the happy turn of fortuoa arrived, 
which briagB the hero and heroine together, and 
Bets them living long and happily accordiog to the 
most approved rnles— the congregation were bo 
delighted as to raise a great ehout, and procuring 
the church keys, actually set the parish hells ring- 
ing. Now let any one say whether it is easy to 
estimate the amoant of ^od done in this siiuple 
ease. Not to speak of the number of hours agree- 
ably and innoteotly spent — not to speak of the 
good-fellowahip and harmony promoted — here was 
a whole rustic populatioo fairlj won over to the 
aide of good — charmed — and night after night 
spell-bound within that magic circle which genius 
can trace so effectually, and compelled to bow 
before that image of virtue and purity which, 
(though at a great eipense of words) no one knew 
better how to body forth with a ihouaand life-like 
touches than the author of that work. 

If I were to pray for a taste which should 
stand me in slead uuder every variety of ciroum- 
staoccs, and be a source of happiness and checT- 
fuinesB to me through life, and a shield against 
its ills, however things might go amiss, nod the 
world frown upon me, it would bo a taste for 
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reading. I speak of it of coarse only as a worldly 
advantage, and not in the slightest degree as super- 
seding or derogating from the higher office and 
surer and stronger panoply of religious principles 
— ^but as a taste, an instrument and a mode of 
pleasurable gratification. Give a man this taste, 
and the means of gratifying it, and you can hardly 
fail of making a happy man, unless, indeed, you 
put into his hands a most perverse selection of 
books. Tou place him in contact with the best 
society in every period of history — with the wisest, 
the wittiest — with the tenderest, the bravest, and 
the purest characters who have adorned humanity. 
You make him a denizen of all nations — a cotem- 
porary of all ages. The world has been created 
for him. It is hardly possible but the character 
should take a higher and better tone from the 
constant habit of associating in thought with a 
class of thinkers, to say the least of it, above the 
average of humanity. It is morally impossible 
but that the manners should take a tinge of good 
breeding and civilization from having constantly 
before one's eyes the way in which the best-bred 
and the best-informed men have talked and con- 
ducted themselves in their intercourse with each 
other. There is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible 
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coercion in a habit of reading well directed, over 
the whole tenor of a man's character and conduct, 
whieh is not the has effectual because it works in- 
sensibly, and because it is really tlie last thing be 
dreawa of. It cannot, in abort, be better summed 
Bp, than in the words of tbe Latin poet — 



" Emollit mores, neo s. 



e feros," 



It civilizes tbe conduct of men — and suffers them 
not to remain barbarous. 

The reason why I have dwelt so strongly upon 
tbe point of amusement, is this — that it is really 
the only handle, at least the only innoecnt one by 
which we can gain a fair grasp of (he attention 
of those who have grown up in a wantofioBtrue- 
tioD, and in a carelesBness of their own improve- 
ment. Those who cater for the passions, especially 
the base or malignant ones, End an easy access to 
the ignorant and idle of every rank and station— 
but it is not so with sound knowledge or rational 
instruction, The very act of siltint; down to read 
a book is an eff rt k d f e — 11 

events, it invol P "^ f m 

which we think m h b h w pi 1 

employed — and h is n Ij nd h 

very act repaid w b p plea u w ra y 
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rest asdured it will not be ofteD repeated — and 
what is worse, every failure tends to originate and 
confirm a distaste. If then we would generate a 
taste for reading, we most, as our only chance of 
success, begin by pleasing. And what is more, 
this must be not only the ostensible, but the real 
object of the works we offer. The listlessness and 
want of sympathy with which most of the works 
written expressly for circulation among the labour- 
ing classes, are read by them, if read at all, arises 
mainly from this — that the story told, or the 
lively or friendly style assumed, is manifestly and 
palpably only a cloak for the instruction intended 
to be conveyed — a sort of gilding of what they 
cannot well help fancying must be a pill, when 
they see so much and such obvious pains taken to 
wrap it up. 

But try it on the other tack. Furnish them 
liberally with books not written expressly for 
them as a class — but published for their betters 
(as the phrase is), and those the best of their 
kind. You will soon find that they have the 
same feelings to be interested by the varieties of 
fortune and incident — the same discernment to 
perceive the shades of character — the same relish 
for striking contrasts of good and evil in moral 
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conduct, and the same irreeiatible propensitj to 
take the good side — the same peTceptton of the 
suhlime and heautifol iu nature and art, when 
diatinolly placed hefore them by the touchoB of a 
master — and what is most of all to the present 
purpose, the same desire haviog once bceu pleased, 
to be pleased again. In short, you wiil find that 
in the higher and better class of works of fiction 
and imagination dnjy circulated, you possess all 
you require to strike your grappling-iron into 
their souls, and chain them, willing followers, to 
the car of advancing Givilization. 

The novel, in its best form, I regard as one of 
the most powerful engines of civilization ever in- 
vented—bat not the foolish romaneea which used 
to be the terror of our maiden aanta ; not the 
insolent productions which the press has lately 
teemed with under the title of fashionable novels 
^nor the desperate attempts to novelize history 
which the herd of Scott's imitators have put 
forth, which have lefl no epoch since the creation 
untenanted by modern antiques — and no character 
in history nnfalaified — but the novel as it has been 
pat forth by Cervantes and Richardson, by Gold- 
smith, by Edgeworth, and Scotl.. In the writinga 
of these and such as these, we have a slock of 
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works in the highest d^ree enticing and interest- 
ing) and of the utmost parity and morality — ^fiill 
of admirable lessons of condaot, and calculated in 
every respect to create and cherish that invaluable 
habit of resorting to books for pleasure. Those 
who have once experienced the enjoyment of such 
works will not easily learn to abstain from read- 
ing, and will not willingly descend to an inferior 
grade of intellectual privilege — they have become 
prepared for reading of a higher order — and may 
be expected to relish the finest strains of poetry, 
and to draw with advantage from the purest wells 
of history and philosophy. Nor let it be thought 
ridiculous or overstrained to associate the idea of 
poetry, history or philosophy, with the homely 
garb and penurious fare of the peasant. There 
is always this advantage in aiming at the highest 
results — that the failure is never total, and that 
though the end accomplished may fall far short 
of that proposed, it cannot but reach far in ad- 
vance of the point from which we start. There 
never was any great and permanent good accom- 
plished but by hoping for and aiming at something 
still greater and better. 

A taste for reading once creatod, there can be 
little difficulty in directing it to its proper objects. 
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But the first step necessary to be taken is to set 
seriously about arousing the dormant appetite by 
applying the stimulant ; to awaken the torpid in- 
tellectual being from its state of inaction to a sense 
of its existence and of its wants. The afler-task, 
to gratify them, and while gratifying to enlarge 
and improve them, will prove easy in comparison. 
— An Address to the Subscribers to the Windsor 
and Eton Pvhlic Library and Reading Room^ 
29th January, 1833. 

Archdeacon Julius C. Hare. 1795 — 1855. 

For my own part, I have ever gained the most 
profit, and the most pleasure also, from the books 
which have made me think the most ; and when 
the difficulties have once been overcome, there are 
the books which have struck the deepest root, not 
only in my memory and understanding, but like- 
wise in my affections. Above all, in the present 
age of light reading, that is, of reading hastily, 
thoughtlessly, indiscriminately, unfruitfully, when 
most books are forgotten as soon as they are fin- 
ished, and very many sooner, it is well if some- 
thing heavier is cast now and then into the midst 
of the literary public. These may scare and repel 
the trash, it will rouse and attract the stronger, 
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and increase their strength, by making them exert 
it. In the sweat of the brow, is the mind as well 
as the body to eat its bread. Nil sine magno 
Miisa lahore dedit rtvortalihur. Desultory reading 
is indeed very mischievous, by fostering habits of 
loose, discontinuous thought, by turning the mem- 
ory into a common sewer for rubbish of all thoughts 
to flow through, and by relaxing the power of at- 
tention, which of all our faculties most needs care, 
and is most improved by it. But a well-regulated 
course of study will no more weaken the mind 
than hard exercise will weaken the body ; nor will 
a strong understanding be weighed down by its 
knowledge, any more than the oak is by its leaves, 
or than Samson was by his locks. He whose sinews 
are drained by his hair, must already be a weak- 
ling. — Guesses at Truth, 

Thomas Carlyle. 1795 — 1881. 

Excepting one or two individuals I have little 
society that I value very highly ; but books are a 
ready and effectual resource. May blessings be 
upon the head of Cadmus, the Phoenicians, or 
whoever it was that invented books ! I may not 
detain you with the praises of an art that carries 
the voice of man to the extremity of the earth 
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and to ibe latesl geiierationa ; bat it 'i» lawful for 
the solitary wight to espreas the love he ti^els fur 
those compiiDioDS so steadfast aod uupresuming, 
that go or come nithout reluctance, aud that, 
when his fellow-animals are proud or stupid or 
peevish, are ever ready to cheer the languor of 
his Boul, aud gild the barreuuesa of life with the 
treasures of bygone times.- — -Letter to Robert 
Mitchell (an intimate college-friend), Kirkcaldy, 
February 16, 1818 (in hia 23d year). 

Tet wherefore should we murmur? A share 
of evil, greater or less (the difference of shares is 
not worth mentiooiug) is the unalterable doom of 
mortals, and the mind may be taught to abide in 
peace. Complaint is generuliy despicable, always 
worse than unavailing, It is an instructive thing, 
I think, to observe Lord Byron, surrounded with 
the voluptuousucHS of no Italian seraglio, chsnt- 
iog a mournful strain over the wretchedness of 
human life — and then to contemplate the poor 
bat lofty-minded Epictetus, the slave of a cruel 
master too ; and to hear him lifting up his voice 
to far-distant generations in these unforgotten 
words. [Quotation from the " Enchiridion."] 
But a truce to moralising ; suffice it with our 
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Stoic, to suffer and abstain. — Letter to Thomas 
Murray (another intimate friend), Kirkcaldy, 
28th July, 1818. 

Do not fear that I shall read you a homily on 
that hackneyed theme — contentment. Simply I 
wish to tell you that in days of darkness — for 
there are days when my support (pride, or what- 
ever it is) has enough to do — I find it useful to 
remember that Cleanthes, whose memorable words 
may last yet other two thousand years, never 
murmured when he labored by night, as a street- 
porter, that he might hear the lectures of Zeno 
by day ; and that Epictetus, the ill-used slave of 
a cruel tyrant's as wretched minion, wrote that 
" Enchiridion" which may fortify the soul of the 
latest inhabitant of the earth. — Letter to Robert 
Mitchell^ Kirkcaldy, 6th November, 1818. 

I thank Heaven I have still a boundless appe- 
tite for reading. I have thoughts of lying buried 
alive here for many years, forgetting all stuff 
about " reputation," success, and so forth, and 
resolutely setting myself to gain insight by the 
only method not shut out from me — that of 
books. Two articles (of fifly pages) in the year 
will keep me living ; employment in that kind is 
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Open enough. For the reet, I really find almost 
that I do hest whcD forgotlmi bj men, and Dothing 
above or aronnd nic but the iiapcrisbable IleaTeu, 
It never wholly seems to me that I am to die in 
this wilderuesa j a feeling is always dimly with me 
that I am to be called out of it, and have work 
fit for nie before I depart, the rather as I can 
Jo either way. Let not soHtude, let not sileuce, 
and un participating isolation make a savage of 
thee — these, too, have their ailvantai^es. — Jour- 
nal, Oraigenputtoch, September 3, 1832. (See 
Froude's Life of Carlyle, vol. ii. p. 309.) 

[Thomas fi KempiB, " De Imitatione Chrisli."] 
None, I believe, except the Bible, has been ho 
universally read and loved by Christians of all 
tongues and sects. It gives me pleasure (o think 
that the Christian heart of onr good mother may 
also derive nourishment and strength ftora what 
has already nourished and sti'engthcaed so many. 
[He had sent his mother a, copy of the book in 
February, 1833.]— Jj'oiirfe's Life of Carli/le, 
vol. ii. p. 337. 

" Visible and tangible proiiucts of the pa«t, 
again, I reckon up to the extent of three: Cities, 
with their cabinets and arsenals ; their tilled Fields, 
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to either or to both of which divisions roads with 
their bridges may belong; and thirdly — Books. 
In which third, truly, the last invented, lies a 
worth far surpassing that of the two others. 
Wondrous indeed is the virtue of a true book ! 
Not like a dead city of stones, yearly crumbling, 
yearly needing repair; more like a tilled field, 
but then a spiritual field ; like a spiritual tree, 
let me rather say, it stands from year to year, 
and from age to age (we have books that already 
number some hundred and fifly human ages) ; 
and yearly comes its new produce of leaves (com- 
mentaries, deductions, philosophical political sys- 
tems ; or were it only sermons, pamphlets, jour- 
nalistic essays), every one of which is talismanic 
and thaumaturgic, for it can persuade men. O 
thou who art able to write a book, which once in 
the two centuries or oftener there is a man gifted 
to do, envy not him whom they name city- 
builder, and inexpressibly pity him whom they 
name conqueror or city-burner I Thou, too, art 
a conqueror and victor; but of the true sort, 
namely, over the Devil. Thou, too, hast built 
what will outlast all marble and metal, and be a 
wonder-bringing city of the mind, a temple and 
seminary and prophetic mount, whereto all kin- 
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dredfi of the earth will pilgriai.'' — Surtor Re- 
tartug, 1833. 



Our pious Fathers, feeliDg well what importance 
lay ID the speaking of man to men, founded 
churches, made eadowmenta, regulations ; every- 
where in the civilised world there is a Pulpit, en- 
vironed with all manner of complex dignified 
appurtenances and furtherances, that therefrom a 
man with the tongue may, to best advantage, ad- 
dress his fellow-men. They felt that this was the 
most important thing; that without this there 
was no good thing. It is a right pious work, that 
of theirs; beautiful to behold 1 Gut now with 
the art of Writing, with the art of Printing, a 
total change has eome over that business. The 
Writer of a Book, is not he a Preacher preaching 
not to this parish or that, on this day or that, but 
te all men in all times and places? 

Certainly the Art of Writing ia the most mi- 
raculous of all things man has devised. Odin'd 
Rwnet were the first form of the work of a Hero ; 
Books, written words, are still miraculous Runea, 
the latest form 1 In Books lies the soul of the 
whole Past Time; the articulate audible voice of 
the Past, when the body and material substance 
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of it has altogether vanished like a dream. Mighty 
fleets and armies, harbours and arsenals, vast cities, 
high-domed, many-engined, — they are precious ; 
great : but what do they become ? Agamemnon, 
the many Agamemnons, Pericleses, and their 
Greece ; all is gone now to some ruined fragments, 
dumb mournful wrecks and blocks : but the Books 
of Greece ! There Greece, to every thinker, still 
very literally lives; can be called-up again into 
life. No magic Rune is stranger than a Book. 
All that Mankind has done, thought, gained or 
been : it is lying as in magic preservation in the 
pages of Books. They are the chosen possession 
of men. 

Do not Books still accomplish miracles as Runes 
were fabled to do? They persuade men. Not 
the wretchedest circulating-library novel, which 
foolish girls thumb and con in remote villages, but 
will help to regulate the actual practical weddings 
and households of those foolish girls. So " Celia" 
felt, so " Clifford" acted : the foolish Theorem of 
Life, stamped into those young brains, comes out 
as a solid Practice one day. Consider whether 
any Rune in the wildest imagination of Mytho- 
logist ever did such wonders as, on the actual firm 
Earth, some Books have done ! What built St. 
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Paul's CiitliedrftI ? Look at the heart of the mat- 
ter, it was that divine Hebrew Book,— the word 
partly of the man Mosea, an outlaw tending hia 
Midianitiah lierda, Tour thouaaod yeura ago, io Ihe 
wilderness of Sinai t It is the Ktrungeat of things, 
yet nothing is truer. With the art of Writing, 
of which Printing is a simple, an inevitable and 
comparatiyelj insignificant corollary, the true reign 
of iniraolea for mankind commeDced. It related, 
with a wondroua new contiguity and perpetual 
cloaeness, the Past und Distant with the Present 
in time and place; all times and all places with 
this our actual Here and Now. All things were 
altered for men; all modes of important work of 
men : teaching, preaching, governing and all else. 
Once invent Printing, you metamorphosed all 
Universities, or superseded them 1 The Teacher 
needed not now to gather men personally round 
him, that he might spc'uk to them what he knew ; 
print it in a Book, and all learners, far and wide, 
for a trifle, had it each at his own fireside, much 
more effectually to learn it ! If we think of it, 
all that a Xlaiversity, or final highest School can 
do for us, is still but what the first School began 
doing, — teach ua to read. We learn to read, in 
various languages, in various sciences ; we learn 
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the alphabet and letters of all maDner of Books. 
But the place where we are to get knowledge, even 
theoretic knowledge, is the Books themselves I It 
depends on what we read, after all manner of Pro- 
fessors have done their best for us. The true 
University of these days is a Collection of Books. 

Coleridge remarks very pertinently somewhere, 
that wherever you find a sentence musically worded, 
of true rhythm and melody in the words, there is 
something deep and good in the meaning too. For 
body and soul, word and idea, go strangely to- 
gether here, as everywhere. 

I many a time say, the writers of Newspapers, 
Pamphlets, Poems, Books, these are the real 
working effective Church of a modem country. 
Nay not only our preaching, but even our worship, 
is not it too accomplished by means of Printed 
Books ? The noble sentiment which a gifled soul 
has clothed for us in melodious words, which 
brings melody into our hearts, — is not this essen- 
tially, if we will understand it, of the nature of 
worship ? There are many, in all countries, who, 
in this confused time, have no other method of 
worship. He who, in any way, shows us better 
than we knew before that a lily of the fields is 
beautiful, does he not show it us as an effluence 
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of the FoUDtaiD of all Beaut_v ; as tin; hindwrit- 
ing. made visible there, of the great Maker of the 
Universe ? He haa sung for us, made ua sing 
with him B little varBo of a sacred Psalra. Essen- 
tially HO. How much more he who sings, who 
says, or ia any way brings home to our heart the 
noble doings, feelings, darings, anJ endurances of 
a brother man 1 He has yerily touched our hearts 
as with a live coal from the altar. Perhaps there 
ia no worship more authentic. 

On all sides, are we not driven to the conclusion 
that, of the things which man can do or make here 
below, by far the most momentous, wonderful aud 
worthy are the things we call Books 1 Those poor 
bits of rag-paper with black ink on them ; — from 
the Daily Newspaper to the aacred Hebrew Book, 
what have they not done, what aro they not do- 
ing I — For indeed, whatever be the outward form 
of the thing (bits of paper, bb we say, and black 
ink), is it not verily, at bottom, the highest aot 
of man's faculty that produces a Book 7 It is the 
Thought 0? m&D ; the true thaumaturgic virtue ; 
bj which man works all things whatsoever. All 
that he does, and brings to puss, is the vesture of 
a Thought. This London City, with all its houses, 
palaces, steam-engines, cathedrals, and huge itn- 
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measurable traffic and tumult, what is it but a 
Thought, but millions of Thoughts made into 
One ; — a huge immeasurable Spirit of a Thought, 
embodied in brick, iu iron, smoke, dust. Palaces, 
Parliaments, Hackney Coaches, Katherine Docks, 
and the rest of it ! Not a brick was made but 
some man had to think of the making of that 
brick. — The thing we called " bits of paper with 
traces of black ink,'' is the purest embodiment a 
Thought of man can have. No wonder it is, in 
all ways, the activest and noblest. — Lectures on 
Heroes : The Hero as Man of Letters, 1840. 

Possibly too you may have heard it said that 
the course of centuries has changed all this ; and 
that " the true University of our days is a Col- 
lection of Books." And beyond doubt, all this is 
greatly altered by the invention of Printing, which 
took place about midway between us and the origin 
of Universities. Men have not now to go in per- 
son to where a Professor is actually speaking ; be- 
cause in most cases you can get his doctrine out 
of him through a book ; and can then read it, and 
read it again and again, and study it. That is an 
immense change, that one fact of Printed Books. 
And I am not sure that I know of any University 
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in whitL tlie whole of that Tact hus yet been coiii- 
pletfly takeu in, and tlic studies moulded in cmn- 
plete conformity willi it. 

Tt remaiuH, however, prBcdoally a most impor- 
tant trath,what I alluded to above, that the main 
uae of Universities in the preeeot ^e is that, after 
you have done with all yonr classes, the Dest thing 
is a collection of books, a great librury of good 
books, which you proceed to study and to read. 
What the Universities can mainly do for you, — 
what I have found the University did for me, is, 
That it taught me to read, in various languages, 
in various sciences ; so that I could go into the 
books which treated of the'^e things, and gradually 
penetrate into any department I wanted to make 
myself master of, as I found it suit me. 

Whatever you may think of these historical 
points, the clearest and most imperative duty lies 
on every one of you to be assiduous in your read- 
ing. Learn to be good readers, — whioh is perhaps 
a more difficult thiug than you imagine. Learn 
to be discriminative in your reading ; to read faith- 
fully, and with your best attention, all kinds 
of things which you have a real interest in, a 
real not an imaginary, and which you find to be 
really fit for what you are engaged in. The most 
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unhappy of all men is the man who cannot tell 
what he is going to do, who has got no work cut- 
out for him in the world, and does not go into it. 
For work is the grand cure of all the maladies and 
miseries that ever heset mankind, — honest work, 
which you intend getting done. 

I do not know whether it has been sufficiently 
brought home to you that there are two kinds of 
books. When a man is reading on any kind of 
subject, in most departments of books, — in all 
books, if you take it in a wide sense, — he will 
find that there is a division into good books and 
bad books. Everywhere a good kind of book 
and a bad kind of book. I am not to assume 
that you are unacquainted, or ill-acquainted with 
this plain fact ; but I may remind you that it is 
becoming a very important consideration in our 
day. And we have to cast aside altogether the 
idea people have, that if they are reading any 
book, that if an ignorant man is reading any 
book, he is doing rather better than nothing at 
all. I must entirely call that in question ; I even 
venture to deny that. It would be much safer 
and better for many a reader, that he had no 
concern with books at all. There is a number, a 
frightfully increasing number, of books that are 
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decidedly, to the readers of them, not usefiil. 
But SD ingenious reader will learn, also, that a 
certain Dumber of books were written by a au- 
premely noble kind of people, — not a very grea.t 
oamber of hooka, hut still a number fit to occupy 
all your reading industry, do adhere more or less 
to that side of things. In abort, as I have 
written it down somewhere else, I coneoive that 
books are like men's souls ; divided into sheep and 
goats. Some few are going up, and carrying us 
Qp, heavenward ; calculated, I mean, to b« of 
priceless advantage in teaching, — in forwarding 
the teaching of all generations. Others, a fright- 
ful multitude, are going down, down ; doing 
ever the more and the wider and the wilder mis- 
chief. Keep a strict eye on that latter clasa of 
books, my young friends I And for t)ie rest, in 
regard to all your studies and readings here, and 
to whatever you may learn, you are to remember 
that the object is not particular knowledges, — 
not that of getting higher and higher in technical 
perfeotions, and all that sort of thing. There is 
a higher aim lying at the rear of all that, es- 
pecially among those who are intended for literary 
or speaking pursnits, or the saered profession. 
Tou are ever \ja bear in mind that there Uee be- 
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hind that the acquisition of what may be called 
wisdom ; — namely, sound appreciation and just 
decision as to all the objects that come round you, 
and the habit of behaving with justice, candor, 
clear insight, and loyal adherence to fact. Great 
is wisdom ; infinite is the value of wisdom. It 
cannot be exaggerated ; it is the highest achieve- 
ment of man : ^^ Blessed is he that getteth under- 
standing." And that, I believe, on occasion, may 
be missed very easily ; never more easily than 
now, I sometimes think. If that is a failure, all 
is failure! However, I will not touch further 
upon that matter. — Miscellanies : Inaugural Ad- 
dress at Edinburgh^ 2d April, 1866, on being in- 
stalled as Rector of the University there. 

Bishop Thirlwall. 1797 — 1875, 

I flatter myself that I can sympathize with 
your enjoyment of a quiet day. A life of con- 
stant society would to me be perfectly intolerable, 
while I was never yet tired by what is called soli- 
tude (being indeed some of the choicest society 
to one who likes a book). — Letters to a Friend, 

A. Bronson Alcott. h. 1799. 
Good books, like good friends, are few and 
chosen ; the more select the more enjoyable ; and 
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like theae are approached with diffidence, nor 
eoQght too famiiiarly nor too ofteti, Imviog the 
preeedence only when friends lire. The must 
mannerly of companionH, aocoSBible at all times, 
in all moods, they frankly dcakre the aaChor'a 
mind, without giving offenoe. Like living friends 
they too have their voice and physiognomies, and 
their company is prized as old acquaintances. 
We seek them in our need of counsel or of 
amusement, without impertinenee or apology, 
sure of haying our claims allowed, A good book 
justifies our theory of personal supremucy, keep- 
ing this fresh in the memory and perennial. 
What were days without such fellowship? We 
were alone in the world without it. Nor does 
our faith falter though the secret we search for 
and do not find in them will not commit itself to 
literature, still we take up the oew issue with the 
old especCation, and again and again, as we try 
oar friends after many failures at conversation, 
believing this visit will be the favored hour and 
alt will be told us. Nor do I know what book I 
can well spare, certainly none that has admitted 
me, though it be but for the moment and by the 
most oblique glimpse, into the mind and per- 
sonality of its autlior ; though fow there aie that 
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prefer such frieDdlj claim to one's r^ard, and 
satisfy expectation as he turns their leaves. Our 
favorites are few ; since only what rises from the 
heart reaches it, being caught and carried on the 
tongues of men wheresoever love and letters 
journey. 

Nor need we wonder at their scarcity or the 
value we set upon them ; life, the essence of good 
letters as of friendship, being its own best biog- 
rapher, the artist that portrays the persons and 
thoughts we are,, and are becoming. And the 
most that even he can do, is but a chance stroke 
or two at this fine essence housed in the hand- 
some dust, but too fugitive and coy to be caught 
and held fast for longer than the passing glance ; 
the master touching ever and retouching the pic- 
ture he leaves unfinished. 

" My life has been the poem I would have writ. 
But I could not both live and utter it." 

Any library is an attraction. And there is an 
indescribable delight — who has not felt it that 
deserves the name of scholar — in mousing at 
choice among the alcoves of antique book-shops 
especially, and finding the oldest of these some- 
times newest of the new, fresher, more suggestive 
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than the bcwk just published and praiaed in tbe 
reviewa. Nor is the pleasure aearcdj lesa of cut- 
ting the leaves of the new volume, opening hy 
preference at the end rather than title-page, and 
seizing the author's concluBions at a glance. Very 
few books repay the reading id course. Nor can 
we excuse an author if his puge does not tempt 
ns to Gopy passages into our com mou-pl aces, for 
quotation, proTerba, meditation, or other uaes. A 
good book is fruitful of other hooks ; it perpetu- 
ates its fame from age to age, &nd makes eras in 
the Uvea of its readera. — Tablets : Book». 

Next to a friend's discourse, no morael ia more 
delicious than a ripe hook, a book whoae flavor is 
as refreshing at the thousandth tasting as at the 
first. Books when friends weary, conversation 
flags, or nature fails to iosplre. The beat books 
appeal to the deepest in us and unswer the de- 
mand. A book loses if wanting the personal 
element, gains when this is insinuated, or eomes 
to the front occasionally, blending history with 
mythology. 

My favorite books have a personality and com- 
plesioD as distinctly dravrn as if the author's por- 
trait were framed ioto the pamgrapha and smiled 
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upon me as I read his illustrated pages. Nor 
coald I spare them from my table or shelves, 
though I should not open the leaves for a twelve- 
month ; — the sight of them, the knowledge that 
they are within reach, accessible at any moment, 
rewards me when I invite their company. Bor- 
rowed books are not mine while in hand. I covet 
ownership in the contents, and fancy that he who 
is conversant with these is the rightful owner, and 
moreover, that the true scholar owes to scholars 
a catalogue of his chosen volumes, that they may 
learn from whence his entertainment during leisure 
moments. Next to a personal introduction, a 
list of one's favorite authors were the best admit- 
tance to his character and manners. 

Without Plutarch, no library were complete. 
Can we marvel at his fame, or overestimate the 
surpassing merits of his writings ? It seems as I 
read as if none before, none since, had written 
lives, as if he alone were entitled to the name of 
biographer, — such intimacy of insight is his, lay- 
ing open the springs of character, and through 
his parallels portraying his times as no historian 
had done before : not Plato, even, in the livelier 
way of dialogue with his friends. Then his Morals 
are a statement of the virtues for all times. And 



I read the list of his lost ■writings, not without a 
setiae of perauual wroug dooe to me, with emo- 
tious akin to wliat tbe merchant might feel in 
pCToain^ the bill of freight aflev the loss of hja ves- 
sel. Hercules, Hesiod, Fiudar, Leouidas, Scipio, 
Augustus, Claudius, Epamiuondas, mioda of mark, 
all these and other precious pieces gone to the 
bottom ; hia books on the Academy of Plato, 
The Philosupherg, and many more of this im- 
perial freight, to be read by none now. Still, 
there remains bo much to be gralefiil for ; so many 
uames surriviug to perpetuate virtue and all that 
is splendid in fame, with his own. I for one am 
hia debtor, not for noble examples alone, hut for 
portmitH of the possibilities of virtue, aud all that 
is dearest in friendship, in his attractive pages. 
It is good eaercisc, good medicioe, the reading of 
his books, — good ibr to-day, as in times it was 
preceding ours, salutary reading for all times. 

Montaigne also comes in for a large shave of 
the scholar's regard. Opened anywhere, his pnge 
is sensible, marrowy, quotable. He may he taken 
up, too, and laid aside carelessly without loss, so 
inconsequent is his method, and he so careless of 
his wealth. Profes.iing iiature and honesty of 
speech, his page has the suggestioDs of the land- 
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scape, is good for striking out in any direction, 
suited to any mood, sure of yielding variety of 
information, wit, entertainment, — not to be com- 
manded, to be sure, without grave abatements, to 
be read with good things growing side by side 
with things not such and tasting of the apple. 
Still, with every abatement, his book is one of the 
ripest and mellowest, and, bulky as it is, we wish 
there were more of it. He seems almost the only 
author whose success warrants in every stroke of 
his pen his right to guide it ; he of the men of 
letters, the prince of lettere ; since writing of life, 
he omits nothing of its substance, but tells all 
with a courage unprecedented. . His frankness is 
charming. So his book has indescribable attrac- 
tions, being as it were a Private Book, — his diary 
self-edited, and offered with an honesty that wins 
his readers, he never having done bestowing his 
opulent hospitalities on him, gossiping sagely, and 
casting his wisdom in sport to any who care for 
it. Everywhere his page is alive and rewarding, 
and we are disappointed at finding his book comes 
to an end like other books. — Concord Days: 
Boohs. 

One cannot celebrate books sufficiently. After 
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saying bia beat, still aometbiog better 
be spoken in tlieir praise. Aa niib friends, one 
Sods new beauties itt every interview, and wuuld 
stay long in the presence of tbose choice com- 
panions. As with frienda, be may dispense wi(b a 
wide acquuiotance. Few and oboice. The richest 
minds need not large lihrariea. That is a good 
book which is opened with expectation aud cloaed 
with profit. 

Lord Shufteabury, writing of the literature of 
his time, thus happily portrays the qualities of a 
good book. " No work of wit," be says, " can he 
esteemed perfect without that strength and bo!d- 
oesa of band which give it body and proportion. 
A good piece, the paiutera say, must have good 
muscliug, as well as coloring and drapery. And 
surely no writing or discourse of any great moment 
can eeem other than enervated, when neither strong 
reason, nor antiquity, nor the record of things, nor 
the natural history of man, nor anytliiTi<! which 
can be called knowledge, dares accompany it except 
in some ridiculous habit which may give it an air 
of play and dalliance." 

" Were I to be judge and no other to bo grati- 
fied," says Howell, " I think I should silence whole 
libraries of authors and reduce the world of books 



into a parcel ; whereas, were unother to sit oensor, 
it may be all those I had spared would be con- 
dcmoed tu darkiicsB nod obtain no exemption from 
those ruins ; and were all to be suppressed which 
some tbiok unworthy of the light, do more would 
be left thau were before Moses and Trismegistua," 
Ad author who sets hia reader on soanding the 
depths of his own tboughla serves him beat, and 
at the same time teaches the modesty of author- 

The more life embodied in the book, the more 
eompao ion able. Like a friend, the volume salutes 
ODO pleasantly at every opening of its leaves, and 
entertains ; we close it with charmed memories, 
and come again and again to the entertaiament. 
The books that charmed us in youth recall the 
delight ever afterwards ; we are hardly persuaded 
there are any like them, any deserving ei]ually oar 
affections. Fortunate if the best fall in our vray 
during this susceptible and forming period of our 
lives. 

I value books for their suggestiveness even more 
than for the information they may contain, works 
that may be taken in hand and laid aside, read at 
moments, containing sentences that quicken my 
thoughts and prompt to following these into their 
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relations with life and things. I am stimuhted 
and exalted by tlie perusal of books of this kind, 
and should eBteeiu myaelf fortuoate if I might ' 
add another to the few which the world shall take 
to iw affections. — Table Talk: Learning. 



Dr. Thomas Arnold. 1795 — 1S42, 

It is a very hard thing, I euppuse, to read at 
once pnsaioQately and critically, by no means to be 
cold, captious, sneering, or scoffing ; to admire 
greatness and goodness with an intense love and 
veneration, yet to judge all things ; to be the slave 
neither of names nor of parties, aod to sacrifice 
even the moat beautiful aasociationa for (he sake 
of truth. I would say, as a good general rule, 
never read the works of any ordinary man, except 
on scientific matters, or when they coutaiii simple 
matters of fact. Even on matters of fact, silly 
and ignorant men, however honest and industrious 
in their particular subjeot, require to be read with 
constant watchfulness and suspicion ; whereas great 
men are always instroctivo, even amidst much of 
error on particular points. In general, however, 
I hold it to be certain, that the truth is to be found 
in the great men and the error in the little ones. 
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— Stanley's Life of Arnold: Letter to C, J. 
Vaughan, February 23, 1833. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay. i8oo — 1859. 

There is scarcely any delusion which has a 
better claim to be indulgently treated than that 
under the influence of which a man ascribes every 
moral excellence to those who have lefl imperish- 
able monuments of their genius. The causes of 
this error lie deep in the inmost recesses of human 
nature. We are all inclined to judge of others as 
we find them. Our estimate of a character always 
depends much on the manner in which that char- 
acter affects our own interests and passions. We 
find it difficult to think well of those by whom we 
are thwarted or depressed ; and we are ready to 
admit every excuse for the vices of those who are 
useful or agreeable to us. This is, we believe, one 
of those illusions to which the whole human race 
is subject, and which experience and reflection 
can only partially remove. It is, in the phrase- 
ology of Bacon, one of the idola tribus. Hence 
it is that the moral character of a man eminent in 
letters or in the fine arts is treated often by contem- 
poraries, almost always by posterity, with extraor- 
dinary tenderness. The world derives pleasure 
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and advantage from the performances of such a 
man. The number of those who suffer by hia 
personal vices is amall, even in his own time, when 
compared with the number of thoae to whora hia 
talenta areasourceof grati&aatioii. In afew jeara 
all those whom he has injured disappear. But hia 
works remain, and are a source of delight to mil- 
lions. The geniua of Sallnat is atill with us. But 
the Numidiana whom he plundered, and the un for- 
tunate husbands who caujrht him in their houses at 
unseasonable hours, are forgotten. We suffer our- 
selves ta be delighted bj the keenness of Clareo- 
don's observation, and by the sober majesty of hia 
style, till we forget the oppreasor and the bigot in 
thehistorian. Fubtaff andTom Jooea havesurvived 
the gamekeepers whom Shakapeare cudgelled, and 
the landladiea whom Fielding bilked, A great 
writer is the friend and benefactor of his readers ; 
and they cannot but judge of him under the de- 
luding influence of friendship and gralitude. We 
all know how unwilling we are to admit the truth 
of any diagruceful story about a. person whose 
society we like, and from whom we have received 
favours ; how long we struggle agaioat evidence, 
how fondly, when the facts cannot be disputed, 
we oling to the hope that there may be some ex- 
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planatioD or some extenuating circumstance with 
which we are unacquainted. Just such is the 
feeling which a man of liheral education naturally 
entertains towards the great minds of former ages. 
The debt which he owes to them is incalculable. 
They have guided him to truth. They have filled 
his mind with noble and graceful images. They 
have stood by him in all vicissitudes, comforters 
in sorrow, nurses in sickness, companions in soli- 
tude. These friendships are exposed to no danger 
from the occurrences by which other attachments 
are weakened or dissolved. Time glides on ; for- 
tune is inconstant ; tempers are soured ; bonds 
which seemed indissoluble are daily sundered by 
interest, by emulation, or by caprice. But no such 
cause can affect the silent converse which we hold 
with the highest of human intellects. That placid 
intercourse is disturbed by no jealousies or resent- 
ments. These are the old friends who are never 
seen with new faces, who are the same in wealth 
and in poverty, in glory and in obscurity. With 
the dead there is no rivalry. In the dead there 
is no change. Plato is never sullen. Cervantes 
is never petulant. Demosthenes never comes 
unseasonably. Dante never stays too long. No 
difference of political opinion can alienate Cicero. 
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No heresy can excite tbe horror of BoBsnet. — 
Orifical and HiHorical, Essays: Lord Bacon. 

Lord Lj-tton (Bulwer). 1803 — 1S73. 
"I say, then, that books, taken indiscrimi- 
nately, are no care to the diseases and afSictiona 
of the mind. There is a world of science neues- 
sary in the titking them. I have known some 
people in great sorrow 9y to a novel, or the lust 
tight book in fashion. One might as well take a 
Tose-draught for the plague ! Light reading does 
not do when the heart is really heavy. I iim t<ild 
that Goethe, wheu he lost his son, tflok to study 
a science that was new to him. Ah ! Goethe was 
a phyaician who knew what he was about. In a 
great grief like that, you cannot tickle and divert 
the mind ; you must wrench it away, abstract, ab- 
sorb — bury it in an abyas, hurry it into a luhyrinth. 
Therefore, for the irremediable sorrow* of midilln 
life and old ^e, I recommend a strict chronio 
course cf science and bard reasoning — (Juunlur- 
irritatioR. Bring the brain to act u|)Oti thn 
heart 1 If science Is too much against tha grain 
(for ne have not all got nathcuiatical \ifsiti\ti,) 
something in the reach of the humblwt und«r- 
atanding, but sufficicutly KsrchiitK tu tha liixhwil 
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— a new language — Oreek, Arabic, Soandinavian, 
Chinese, or Welsh ! For the loss of fortune, the 
dose should be applied less directly to the under- 
standing. — I would administer something elegant 
and cordial. For as the heart is crushed and 
lacerated by a loss in the affections, so it is rather 
the head that aches and suffers by the loss of 
money. Here we find the higher class of poets 
a very valuable remedy. For observe that poets 
of the grander and more comprehensive kind of 
genius have in them two separate men, quite dis- 
tinct from each other — the imaginative man, and 
the practical, circumstantial man ; and it is the 
happy mixture of these that suits diseases of the 
mind, half imaginative and half practical. There 
is Homer, now lost with the gods, now at home 
with the homeliest, the very * poet of circum- 
stance,' as Gray has finely called him ; and yet 
with imagination enough to seduce and coax the 
dullest into forgetting, for a while, that little spot 
on his desk which his banker's book can cover. 
There is Virgil, far below him, indeed — 

* Virgil the wise. 
Whose verse walks highest, but not flies,' 

as Cowley expresses it. But Virgil still has ge- 
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nius enangh to be two mea — to lead joa iDto the 
fields, not only to listen to the pastoral reed, and 
to hear the bees hum, but to note how jon oaa 
make the moat of the fjlobo and the vineyard. 
There is Horace, charming man of the world, 
who will condole with you feelingly on the loss 
of your fortune, and by no means undervaino the 
good things of this life ; but who will yet show 
you that a man may be happy with a vile modi- 
mim or parva rura. There is Shafcspeare, who, 
above all poets, is the mysterious dual of hard 
senae and empyreal fancy— and a. great many 
more, whom I need not name ; but who, if you 
take to them gently and quietly, will not, like 
your mere philosopher, your unreasonable stoic, 
tell you that jou have lost nothing; but who 
will iuBensibly steal you out of this world, with 
its losses and crosses, and slip you into another 
world, before you know where you are 1 — a world 
where you are just ae welcome, though yon carry 
no more earth of your lost acres with you than 
covers the sole of your shoe. Then, for hypo- 
chondria and satiety, what is better than a brisk 
alterative course of travels- — especially early, out- 
of-the-way, marvellous, legendary travels I How 
they freshen up the spirits 1 How they take you 



out of the humdrum yawning atate jou are in. 
See, with Herodotua, youug Greece spiiog np 
into life ; or note with him how already the woa- 
drous old Orient world ia crumbling into giant 
decay ; or go with Carpini and Bubniquia b) 
Tartar;, meet ' the oarts of Zagathai ladea wilb 
houses, and think that a great city is traveltiDg 
towards you.' Gaze on that vast wild empire of 
the Tartar, where the descendants of Jenghis 
' multiply and diaperse over the immense waste 
desert, which is as houndlesa as the ocean.* 8aU 
with the early northern discoverers, and penetrate 
to the heart of winter, among sea-serpents and 
bears, and tusked morses, with the faces of men. 
Then, what think you of Columbus, and the BtCTn 
soul of Cortes, and the kingdom of Mexico, and 
the strange gold city of the Peruvians with that 
audacious brute, Fizarro ? and the PolynesiaoB, 
just for all the world like the ancient fintons ? 
and the American Indiana, and the South-8e& 
Isluaders 1 how petulaut, and young, and advra^ 
turous, and frtt^ky your hypochondriac must 
upon a regimen like that ! Then, for that 
of the mind which I call sectarianism — not 
the religious sense of the word, but lillle, narroi 
prejudioes, that make you hate your next- 
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neighbour, becuuse he has his eggs roasted whea 
you have yours boiled ; and gossipiag and prying 
into people's affiiiTa, and backbitiDg, and thinking 
heaven and earth are comiog together, if some 
broom loiich & cobweb that you have let grow 
window-sill of your brnins — what like 
a large and generous, mildly aperient (I beg 
your pardon, uij dear) course of history ! How 
it clears away all the fumes of the head I — 
better than the hellebore with which the old 
leechea of the middle agea purged the cere- 
bellam. There, iimidst all that great whirl and 
sturmbdd (storm -bath J, as the Qermuns say, of 
kingdoms and empires, and raues and ages, how 
your mind enlarges beyood that little, feverish 
animosity to John Styles ; or that unfortunate 
prepossession of yours, that all the world is in- 
terested i 

" I can only touch, you see, on a few ingre- 
dients in this magnificent pharmacy — its re- 
sources are bonndless, but require the nicest 
discretion. I remember to have cured a disoon- 
soiate widower, who obstinately refused every 
other medicament, by a strict course of geology. 
I dipped him deep into gneiss and mica sohiat. 
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Amidst the first strata, I suffered the watery 
action to expend itself upon cooling crystallised 
masses ; and, by the time I had got him into the 
tertiary period, amongst the transition chalks of 
Maestricht, and the conchiferous marls of Gosau, 
he was ready for a new wife. Kitty, my dear I 
it is no laughing matter. I made no less notable 
a cure of a young scholar at Cambridge, who 
was meant for the church, when he suddenly 
caught a cold fit of freethinking, with great 
shiverings, from wading out of his depth in 
Spinosa. None of the divines, whom I first tried, 
did him the least good in that state ; so I turned 
over a new leaf, and doctored him gently upon 
the chapters of faith in Abraham Tucker's book, 
(you should read it, Sisty ;) then I threw in 
strong doses of Fichte ; after that I put him on 
the Scotch metaphysicians, with plunge-baths 
into certain German transcendentalists ; and 
having convinced him that faith is not an un- 
philosophical state of mind, and that he might 
believe without compromising his understanding 
— for he was mightily conceited on that score — 
I threw in my divines, which he was now fit to 
digest ; and his theological constitution, since 
then, has become so robust, that he has eaten 
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up two liyings aod a deanerj! Id fact, I have 
B plan for a library thai, instead of Leading 
its compnrtnients, ' Philology, Natural Science, 
Poetry,' &o., one shall heud them according to 
the diseases for which they are severally good, 
bodily and uieotal — up from a dire calamity, or 
the pangs of the gout, down to a fit of the spleen 
or a slight oatarrb ; for which last jour light 
reading comes in with a whey-posset and bartey- 
Bot," coutiuued my father, more gravely, 
! sorrow, that is yet reparable, 
gets hold of year mind like a monomania — when 
you think, because heaven has denied you this or 
that, on which you had set your heart, that all 
jour life must be a blank — oh I then diet your- 
self well on biography — -the biogrnphy of good 
and great men. See bow little a space one sorrow 
really makes in life. See scarce a page, perhaps, 
given to some grief similar to your own ; and 
how iriamphantly the life sails on beyond it I 
Too thought the wing was broken I — Tut — tut — 
it was but a bruised feather ! See what life 
leaves behind it when nil is done I— a summary 
of poaittye facta far out of the region of sorrow 
and suffering, linking themselves with the being 
of the world, Yea, biography is the medicine 
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here I Roland, you said you would try my pre- 
scription — here it is,'* — and my father took up a 
book, and reached it to the Captain. 

My uncle looked over it — " Life of the Rev- 
erend Robert Hall." " Brother, he was a Dis- 
senter, and, thank heaven 1 I am a church-and- 
state man, to the back-bone 1" 

'^ Robert Hall was a brave man, and a true 
soldier under the Great Commander," said my 
father, artfully. 

The Captain mechanically carried his fore- 
finger to his forehead in military fashion, and 
saluted the book respectfully. 

" I have another copy for you, Pisistratus — 
that is mine which I have lent Roland. This, 
which I bought for you to-day, you will keep." 

" Thank you, sir," said I, listlessly, not seeing 
what great good the '^ Life of Robert Hall" could 
do me, or why the same medicine should suit the 
old weather-beaten uncle, and the nephew yet in 
his teens. 

" I have said nothing," resumed my father, 
slightly bowing his broad temples, " of the Book 
of Books, for that is the lignum vitse, the cardinal 
medicine for all. These are but the subsidiaries." 
— The Caxtons : A Family Picture. 
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. . . Tate away the sword ; 
States <;an be ssiTed without it ; briug Ibe peo, 
RicJieliev. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1803 — 18B1. 
But it is not lesa true that tliere are books which 
are of that importance in a man's private expe- 
rience, as to verify for him the fablea of Cornelius 
Agrippa, of Miehael Scott, or of the old Orpheus 
of Thrace, — books which take rauk in our life 
with parents and lovers and passionate ezpe- 
riences, so medicinal, ho Btringent, so revolu- 
tionary, so authoritative, — books which are the 
work and the proof of faculties so comprehensive, 
so nearly equal to the world which tliey paint, 
that though one shuts them with meaner ones, he 
feels hia escluaion from them to aoouse his way of 

Consider what you have in the smallest chosen 
library. A company of the wisest and wittiest 
men that could be picked out of uli civil ooun- 
tries, in a thousand years, have set in beat order 
the resaltB of their learning and wisdom. The 
men themselves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, 
impatient of interruption, fenced by etiquette; 
but the thought which they did not uncover to 
J3 
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their bosom friend is hero written out in trans- 
parent words lo us, the strangers of another age. 
We owe to books those general benefits which 
come frutn high iotellcetuul action. Thus, 1 think, 
we ofV*n owe to them the perception of immor- 
tality. They impart sympathetic activity to the 
moral power, Qo with mean people, and you 
think life is mean. Then read Plutarch, and the 
world is a proud place, peopled with men of posi- 
tive quality, with heroes and demigods standing 
around-us, who will not let us sleep. Then the; 
address the imagination : only poetry inspires 
poetry. Tbey become the organic culture of the 
time. College education is the reading of certdn 
books which the common aonse of all scholars 
agrees will represent the science already accumu- 
lated. If you know that, — for instance, id geom- 
etry, if you have read Euclid and Laplace, — your 
opinion has some value ; if you do not ki7!iw these, 
you are not entitled to give any opioion on the 
subject. Whenever any sceptic or bigot claims to 
be heard on the questions of intellect and morals, 
we ask if he is familiar with the hooks of Plato, 
where all his pert objections have once for all been 
disposed of If not, he has no right to our time. 
I*et him go and find himself answered there. 
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MeanliniQ the colleges, whilst they provide uh 
with librariiia, furnish no professor of books ; and, 
I thiuk, no chair is so much wauted. !□ a Ubrury 
we are surrounded bj many hundreds of dear 
friends, but they are imprisoned by an enchanter 
in these paper and leathern boxes ; and though 
they know us, and have been waitiug two, ten, or 
twenty centuries for as,^ — -some of them, — and are 
eager to give as a sign, and uobosom themselves, 
it ia law of their limbo that they mtist not speak 
until spoken to ; and as the enchanter lias dressed 
tbem, like battalions of infantry, in coat and 
jacket of one cut, by the thousand and ten thou- 
sand, your chance of hitting on the right one is 
tn be computed by the arithmetical rule of Per- 
mntation and Combination, — not a choice out of 
three caakcte, but out of half a million ca&kets all 
alike. But it happens in our experience, that in 
thit lottery there are at least fifty or a hundred 
blanks to a prize. It seems, thon, as if some 
charitable soul, alter losing a great deal of time 
among the false books, and alighting upon a few 
true ones which made him happy and wise, would 
do a right act in naming those which had been 
bridges or ships to carry liim safely over dark 
morasses and barren oceans, into the heart of 
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sacred cities, into palaces and temples. This 
would be best done by those great masters of 
books who from time to time appear, — the Fa- 
bricii, the Seldens, Magliabecchis, Scaligers, Mi- 
randolas, Bayles, Johnsons, whose eyes sweep the 
whole horizon of learning. But private readers, 
reading purely for love of the book, would serve 
us by leaving each the shortest note of what he 
found. — Society and Solitude, 

In the highest civilization the book is still the 
highest delight. He who has once known its 
satisfactions is provided with a resource against 
calamity. Like Plato's disciple who has perceived 
a truth, ^^ he is preserved from harm until another 
period." We find in Southey*s " Commonplace 
Book" this said of the Earl of Strafford : " I 
learned one rule of him," says Sir G. Radcliffe, 
" which I think worthy to be remembered. When 
he met with a well-penned oration or tract upon 
any subject, he framed a speech upon the same 
argument, inventing and disposing what seemed 
fit to be said upon the subject, before he read the 
book ; then, reading, compared his own with the 
author's, and noted his own defects and the 
author's art and fulness ; whereby he drew all 



that ran in the author more strictlj, and might 
better judge of his own wanlB to supply ihem," 

Original power is UBuaiJy accompunied with aE- 
Bimilating power, and we value in Coleridge his ea- 
cellent knowledge and quotations perhaps as much, 
possibly more, than his original saggestions. If an 
author give us just distinotioQS, inspiring lessons, 
or imaginative poetry, it is not so important to us 
whose they are. If we fire fired and guided hy 
these, we kuow him as a benefactor, and shall 
return to him as long as he serves us so well. We 
may like well to know what is Flat<)'a and what is 
Montesquieu's or Goethe's part, and what thought 
was always dear to the writer hirasolf; hut the 
worth of the sentences consista in their radiancy 
and equal aptitude to all intelligence. They Gt 
all our facts like a charm. Wc rej^pect ourselves 
the more that we know thejn. 

Next to the originator of a good sentence is the 
first quoter of it. Many will read the book before 
one thinks of quoting a passage, As soon as ho 
has done this, that line will be quoted east and 
west. Then there are great ways of borrowing. 
Genius borrows nohly. Whan Shakspeare is 
charged with debts to his authors, Landor replies : 
" Yet he was more ori^nnl than his originals. 
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He breathed upon dead bodies and brought them 
into life.'* And we must thank Karl Ottfried 
Miiller for the just remark^ "Poesy, drawing 
within its circle all that is glorious and inspiring, 
gave itself but little concern as to where its flow- 
ers originally grew.*' So Voltaire usually imi- 
tated, but with such superiority that Dubuc said: 
" He is like the false Amphitryon ; although the 
stranger, it is always he who has the air of being 
master of the house.** Wordsworth, as soon as he 
heard a good thing, caught it up, meditated upon 
it, and very soon reproduced it in his conversation 
and writing. If De Quincey said, " That is what 
I told you,*' he replied, " No ; that is mine — mine, 
and not yours.** On the whole, we like the valor 
of it. *T is on Marmontel's principle, " I pounce 
on what is mine, wherever I find it ;'* and on 
Bacon's broader rule, " I take all knowledge to be 
my province.** It betrays the consciousness that 
truth is the property of no individual, but is the 
treasure of all men. And inasmuch as any writer 
has ascended to a just view of man*s condition, 
he has adopted this tone. In so far as the re- 
ceiver's aim is on life, and not on literature, will 
be his iudiflPerence to the source. The nobler the 
truth or sentiment, the less imports the question 
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of aothorship. It never troubles the simple seuker 
from whom he derived such or such a sentlnieut. 
Whoever espresses to us a just thought makes 
ridiculous the pains of the critic who should tall 
him where such a word had beeu said before. "It 
is no mote aecordiog to Plato than according to 
me." Truth is always present ; it only needs to 
lilt the iron lids of the mind's eye to read its 
oracles. But the moment there is the purpose of 
display, the fraud is exposed. In fiiet, it ia us 
difficult to appropriate the thoughts of others, as 
it is (o invent. Always some steep transition, 
some sudden alteration of temperature, of point 
or of view, betrajs the foreign interpolation. 

We are as much informed of a writer's genius 
by what he selects as by what he originates. We 
read the quotation with his eyes, and find a new 
and fervent sense ; as a passage from one of the 
poets, well recited, borrows new interest fiom the 
rendering. As the journals say, " the italics we 
ours." The profit of books ia aceordiog to the sen- 
sibility of the reader. The profoundest thought 
or passion sleeps us in a mine, until an equal miud 
and heart finds and publishes it. 

In hours of high mental activity we sumuiimus 
do the book too uuch honor, reading out of it \i<^\.- 
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ter things than the author wrote, — reading, as we 
say, between the lines. You have had the like 
experience in conversation : the wit was in what 
you heard, not in what the speakers said. Our 
best thought came from others. We heard in their 
words a deeper sense than the speakers put into 
them, and could express ourselves in other people's 
phrases to finer purpose than they knew. 

We cannot overstate our debt to the Past, but 
the moment has the supreme claim. The Past is 
for us ; but the sole terms on which it can become 
ours are its subordination to the Present. Only 
an inventor knows how to borrow, and every man 
is or should be an inventor. We must not tamper 
with the organic motion of the soul. *T is certain 
that thought has its own proper motion, and the 
hints which flash from it, the words overheard at 
unawares by the free mind, are trustworthy and 
fertile, when obeyed, and not perverted to low and 
selfish account. This vast memory is only raw 
material. The divine gift is ever the instant life, 
which receives and uses and creates, and can well 
bury the old in the omnipotency with which Na- 
ture decomposes all her harvest for recomposition. 
— Letters and Social Aims : Quotation and 
Originality, 



Jjiterature is the record of the best iLoaglits, 
Every attainment and discipline which increases 
a man's aequ&ititauoo with the inTisible world, lifts 
his being. Every thin^ that gives him a new per- 
ception of beauty, multiplies hia pure enjoyments, 
A river of thouglit is always rnnning out of the 
invisible world into the mind of man. Shall not 
they who received the largest streams spread abroad 
the healing waters ? 

Homer and PI and P ndar and Shakspere 
serve many m h u h e heard their names. 
Thought is th m 1 1 uf all things. It 

can not be con n d n j np, though you shut 
the lid never t,h On brought into the 

world, it runs over the vessel which received it 
into all minds that love it. The very language we 
speak thinks fur us by the subtle distinctions which 
already are marked for us by its words, and every 
one of ihem is ihe contribution of the wit of one 
and another sagacious man in all the centuries of 
time. Consider that it is our own state of mind 
at any time that makes our estimate of life and the 
world. Now, if you can kindle the imagination 
by o new thought, by heroic histories, by uplift 
ing poetry, iustautlj yun expand, — are cheered, 
inspired, and become wise, and even prophetic. 
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Music works this miracle for those who have a 
good ear ; what omoiscieDce has music I so abso- 
lutely impersonal, and yet every sufferer feels his 
secret sorrow reached. Yet to a scholar the book 
is as good or better. There is no hour of vexation 
which, on a little reflection, will not find diversion 
and relief in the library. Hb companions are few ; 
at the moment he has none ; but, year by year, these 
silent friends supply their place. Many times the 
reading of a book has made the fortune of the man, 
— has decided his way of life. It makes friends. 
'Tis the tie between men to have been delighted 
with the same book. Every one of us is always 
in search of his friend ; and when, unexpectedly, 
he finds a stranger enjoying the rare poet or 
thinker who is dear to his own solitude, it is like 
finding a brother. 

In books I have the history or the energy of 
the past. Angels they are to us of entertainment, 
sympathy, and provocation. With them many of 
us spend the most of our life, — these silent guides, 
these tractable prophets, historians, and singers, 
whose embalmed life is the highest feat of art; 
who now cast their moonlight illumination over 
solitude, weariness, and fallen fortunes. You say 
*tis a languid pleasure, Yes ; but its tractableness. 
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coming and goiog like a dog at your bidding, 
cumpensatefi the quietness, and cuntrastfi with the 
sloWDGSs of foTtuae, and the iaaccessibleness of 
peraons. You meet with a man of soieoce, a good 
thinker or good wit; but you du not koow how 
to draw out of him thai which he knowM. Bnt 
the book is a sure friend, always ready at your 
first leisure, opens to the very pi^e you desire, 
and shuts at jour first fatigue, as possibly your 
profoeBor might not. 

It is a tie betwceD men to have read the same 
book ; and it is a disadvantage not to have read 
the book yoar mates have read, or not to have 
read it at the same time, bo that it may take the 
place in your culture it does in theirs, and you 
shall understand their allusions to it, and not give 
it more or less emphasis than they do. 

In saying these things for books, I do not for 
u moment forget that they are secondary, mere 
means, and only used iu the ofi'-hours, only in the 
pause, and, aa it were, the sleep, or passive state, 
of the mind. The intellect reserves al! its rights. 
Instantly, when the mind itself wakes, all books, 
all past acts are forgotten, huddled aside as imper- 
tinent in ihe august presence of the ci'eator. Their 
ooatlieat benefit is that thsy set us free from our- 
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selves; for they wake the imagination and the 
sentiment, and in their inspirations we dispense 
with books. Let me add, then, read proudly, — 
put the duty of being read invariably on the au- 
thor. If he is not read, whose fault is it ? I am 
quite ready to be charmed, but I shall not make 
believe I am charmed. — Address on the Dedicor 
tion of the Free Library in Concord, May, 1873. 

Let us not forget the genial miraculous force 
we have known to proceed from a book. We go 
musing into the vault of day and night ; no con- 
stellation shines, no muse descends, the stars are 
white points, the roses brick-colored dust, the frogs 
pipe, mice peep, and wagons creak along the road. 
We return to the house and take up Plutarch or 
Augustine, and read a few sentences or pages, and 
lo ! the air swims with life ; the front of heaven 
is full of fiery shapes; secrets of magnanimity 
and grandeur invite us on every hand ; life is 
made up of them. Such is our debt to a book. 
— The Dial, 1840 : Thoughts on Modem Literor 
ture. 

Whenever I have to do with young men and 
women, he said, T always wish to know what their 
books are ; I wish to defend them from bad ; I wish 
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portance, of course, to select a friend ; for a young 
man should find a friend a little older than him- 
self, or whose mind is a little older than his own, 
in order to wake np his genius. That service is 
performed oftener for us by books. I think, if a 
very aetive mind, if a young man of ability, should 
give you his honest experience, you would find 
that he owed more impulse to books than to living 
minds. The great masters of thought, the Flatos, 
— not only those that we call aacred writers, but 
those that we cull profane, — liave acted on the 
mind with more energy than any companions. I 
think that every remarkable person wliom you 
meet will testify to something like that, that the 
fast-opening mind has found more inspiration in 
his book than in his friend. We take the hook 
under great advantages. We read it when we are 
alone. We rend it with an atteotion not distracted, 
And, perhaps, we find there our own thought, a 
little better, a little maturer, than it is in our- 
Belvefl. — Address to the Students (^colored) of 
Howard Univernty, Washington, January, 187^. 
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He [Emerson] thinks the stock-writers out- 
number the thinking men ; the larger share of 
our authors are merely men of talent, who have 
some feat to perform with words. "Talent 
amuses; wisdom instructs. Talent shows what 
another man can do ; genius acquaints me with 
the spacious circuits of the common nature. The 
one is carpentry; the other is growth." Our 
senses are yet too strong for us, usurp our atten- 
tion from the ideal world ; so that we lead lives 
of routine, instead of those of constant moral in- 
spiration. In books Emerson finds the record of 
the great inspirations of the past, but they are to 
be used only as aids to new ones of our own. The 
moment any book, even the greatest, takes the 
place to us of insight and inward seeing of the 
truth, that moment it becomes an injury. Rightly 
used, books serve us a great purpose as educators, 
guides, and inspirers. They show us the way 
other men have gone ; help us towards the truth 
we ourselves wish to reach ; but they are the 
helps, not the source or the end, of culture. 
Books cannot take the place of the soul, and when 
we have nothing more we are but poorly furnished. 
To sit in silence with God, in the temple of a free 
mind, or to wander with him along any of the 
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ways of Nature, is worth all tbe books in the 
world. Whatever the world of books may con- 
taiD, we are to set eail, with oar owd thoughts, 
for that land of diviae troth which ever awaits 
those who have the seeing eye and the hearing ear. 
— Ralph Waldo Emenon : Hit I/i/e, Wrilings, 
and Pkiloi&ph^. By George Willis Cooke. 

Rev. F. D. Maurice. 1805—1871. 
Sir Walter Seott haa also kindled a healthy de- 
sire among us for real histories, not merely his- 
torical novels. The demand has bceu met by 
many authors, whose patient industry as well us 
their power of exhibiting acts, and the sources of 
acta, Burely promise that they shall live. Charles 
Lamh said, in one of his exquisite essays, that 
there were sonie histories written in the last age 
which cannot be called books at all. They were 
merely the pasteboard covers " History of Eng- 
land," or " History of the Worid,'' whieh careful 
librarians put into their shelves when their booka 
are absent. Some of the historians that onr age 
has produced are books in the truest sense of the 
word. Thej illustrate great periods in our own 
annals, and in the annals of other countries. They 
show what a divine discipline has been at work 
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to form men : they teach us that there is such a 
discipline at work to form us into men. That is 
the test to which I have urged that all books 
must at last be brought : if they do not bear it 
their doom is fixed. They may be light or heavy, 
the penny sheet, or the vast folio; they may 
speak of things seen or unseen; of Science or 
Art ; of what has been, or what is to be ; they 
may amuse us, weary us, flatter us, or scorn us ; 
if they do not assist to make us better or moro 
substantial men, they are only providing fuel for 
a fire larger and more utterly destructive than 
that which consumed the library of the Ptolemies. 
— On Books : An Address delivered to the Leices- 
ter Literary and Philosophical Society^ November, 
1865. 

Samuel Palmer. 1805 — 1881. 

"There is nothing like poetry," said Charles 
James Fox, who might often be found engrossed 
by Virgil's Eclogues in the intervals of a very 
different career, I think we may extend his re- 
mark, and say, " There is nothing like books." 
Of all things sold incomparably the cheapest ; of 
all pleasures the least palling ; they take up little 
room, keep quiet when they are not wanted, and, 



wLeu taken up, briug ua face to faue wkh the 
olioiceat meu who bavu ever lived, ut theii <!lioii:cst, 
momeDts. As ray walkiog cumpatiioa in the coud- 
trj I wus so un-English as, on tbe whole, to prefer 
my pocket Milton, which I carriad for twenty 
jeare, to tlie not nnbeloved bull-t«rriet " Trim- 
mer/' who accompanied me for five: for Milton 
never fidgeted, i'rightened horses, ran after sheep, 
or got ran over by a goods-van. — Memoir of 
Samiiel Palmer, the artUt, by A. H. Palmer, 
1882. 

George S. HUlard. b. iSoS. 
In books, be it remembered, we have the best 
products of the best miuda. We should any of 
us esteem it a ^reat privilege to pass an evening 
with Shakespeare or B»con, were sucli a thing 
posflible. But, were wo admitted to the presence 
of one of these illustrious men, we might Gnd him 
touched with infli'mity or oppressed with weari- 
ness, or darkened with the shadow of a recent 
trouble, or absorbed by intrusive and tyrannous 
thoughts. To ns the oracle might be dumb, and 
the light eclipsed. But, when we take down one 
of iheee volumes, we ran no such riBk. Here wo 
have their best thooghts embalmed in their best 
words; immortal flowera oi' poetry, wet with Oas- 
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tali an dews, and the golden fruit of Wisdom that 
had long ripened on the hough before it was 
gathered. Here we find the growth of the choicsest 
seasons of the mind, when mortal cares were for-, 
gotten, and mortal weaknesses were subdued ; and 
the soul, stripped of its vanities and its passions, 
gave forth its highest emanations of truth and 
beauty. We may be sure that Shakespeare never 
out-talked his Hamlet, nor Bacon his Essays. 
Great writers are indeed best known through 
their books. How little, for instance, do we 
know of the life of Shakespeare ; but how much 
do we know of him ! 

For the knowledge that comes from books, I 
would claim no more than it is fairly entitled to. 
I am well aware that there is no inevitable con- 
nection between intellectual cultivation, on the 
one hand, and individual virtue or social well- 
being, on the other. " The tree of knowledge is 
not the tree of life." I admit that genius and 
learning are sometimes found in combination 
with gross vices, and not unfrequently with con- 
temptible weaknesses ; and that a community at 
once cultivated and corrupt is no impossible mon- 
ster. But it is no over-statement to say, that, 
other things being equal, the man who has the 
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greatest amount of intellectual resources is in the 
leaat danger from inferior temptations, — if for no 
other reasoD, because he has fewer idle momenta. 
The roin of moat men dates from Bome vacant 
hour. Occupation ie the armour of the soul ; 
and the train of Idleness is borne up by all the 
vices. I remember a. satirical poem, in which the 
Devil is represented as fishing for men, and adapt- 
ing his baits to the taste and temperament of his 
prey ; but the idler, he said, pleased him most, 
because he bit the naked hook. To a young man 
away from home, friendless and foriorn io a great 
city, the hours of peril are those between sunset 
and bed time ; for the moon and the stars see 
more of evil in a single hour than the sun in his 
whole day's circuit. The poet's visions of evening 
are all compact of tender and soothing images. 
It brings the wanderer to his home, the child to 
his mother's arms, the ox to his stall, and the 
weary laborer to his rest. But to the gentle- 
hearted youth who is thrown upon the rocks of a 
pitiless city, and stands " homeless among a thou- 
sand homes," the approach of evening brings with 
it an aching sense of loneliness and desolation, 
whieh conies down upon the spirit like darkness 
apon the earth. In this mood his best impulses 
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become a snare to him ; and he is led astray be- 
cause ho is social, afifectionate, sympathetic, and 
warm-hearted. If there be a young man thus 
circumstanced within the sound of my voice, let 
me say to him that books are the friends of the 
friendless, and that a library is the home of the 
homeless. A taste for reading will always carry 
you into the best possible society, and enable you 
to converse with men who will instruct you by 
their wisdom, and charm you by their wit ; who 
will soothe you when fretted, refresh you when 
weary, counsel you when perplexed, and sympa- 
thize with you at all times. 

C. E. S. Stirling-Maxwell (Hon. Mrs. Norton). 

1808 — 1877. 

To My Books, 

Silent companions of the lonely hour, 
Friends, who can never alter or forsake. 
Who for inconstant roving have no power, 
And all neglect, perforce, must calmly take. 
Let me return to You ; this turmoil ending 
Which worldly cares have in my spirit wrought, 
And, o*er your old familiar pages bending, 
Refresh my mind with many a tranquil thought : 
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Till, Imply meeting there, from time to time, 
Fancies, the audible echo of my own, 
'Twill bo like hearing in a foreign utime 
My native lant:tuage apolte in friendly tone. 
And with a sort of welcome I shall dwell 
On these, my unripe musings, told so well. 

Rev. Robert Aris Willmoit. 1809—1862. 
An afTecting instance of the tendemcKS and the 
compensatiuna of Learning is furnished hy the old 
age of Usher, when no spectacles could help hia 
failing sight, and a book was dark except beneath 
the Btrongest light of the window. Hopeful and 
resigned he continued his task, following the sun 
from room to room through the house he lived 
in, until the shadows of the trees disappeared 
from the grass, and the day was gone. How 
strange and delightful must have heen his feel- 
ings, when the sunbeam fell brilliantly upon 
some half-remembered paHsage, and thought after 
thought shono out from the misty words, like the 
features of a familiar landscape in a clearing fog. 
Pleasant it would be for us, in our gloomier hours 
of time and sadness, if we might imitate that In- 
dian bird which, enjoying the sunshine all the 
day, secures a f^nt reflection of it in the night, 
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by sticking glow-worms in the walls of its nest. 
And something of this light is obtained from the 
books read in youth, to be remembered in age — 

" And summer's green all girded up in sheaves.'* 

Coleridge said that the scenes of his childhood 
were so deeply written on his mind, that when 
upon a still, shining day of summer he shut his 
eyes, the river Otter ran murmuring down the 
room, with the soft tints of its waters, the cross- 
ing plank, the willows on the margin, and the 
coloured sands of its bed. What lover of books 
does not know the sweeter memories that haunt 
his solitude 1 — Pleasures^ Obfects, and Advantages 
of Literature. 



Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, b. i8og. 

Books are the negative pictures of thought, and 
the more sensitive the mind that receives their 
images, the more nicely the finest lines are pro- 
duced. 

Every library should try to be complete on 
something, if it were only the history of pin- 
heads. — The Poet at the Breakfast Table, 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning. i8og— i86t. 
Or else I sate od in my chamber green, 
And lived my life, and thoQght ray thoughts, and 

My prayers without the vioar ; read my boots, 
Without considering whether they were fit 
To do me good. Mark, there. We get no good 
By beiog uogenerous, even to n book, 
And calculating profits, — so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul'forward, headlong, iuto a book's profound, 
Impa.°siDtied for ita beauty aod salt of truth — 
'Tis then we get the right good from a book. 



Books, books, books ! 
I had found the secret of a garret-room 
Filed high with caries in my father's name. 
Piled high, packed large, — where, creeping 

and out 
Among the giant fossils of my past. 
Like some small nimble mouse between ihc rib 
Of a mastodon, I nibbled here and ihere 
At this or that box, pulling through the gap. 
In heats of terror, baste, vietoriouB joy, 
The first book first. And how I felt it beat 
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Under my pillow, in the morning's dark, 
An hour before the sun would let me read ! 
My books ! At last because the time was ripe, 
I chanced upon the poets. 

Aurora Leigh, 

Theodore Parker. 1810 — 1860. 

The pleasures of the intellect not creative, but 
only recipient, have never been fully appreciated. 
What a joy is there in a good book, writ by some 
great master of thought, who breaks into beauty, 
as in summer the meadow into grass and dande- 
lions and violets, with geraniums, and manifold 
sweetness. As an amusement, that of reading is 
worth all the rest. What pleasure in science, in 
literature, in poetry, for any man who will but 
open his eye and his heart to take it in. What 
delight an audience of men who never speak, take 
in some great orator, who looks into their faces, 
and speaks into their hearts, and then rains a me- 
teoric shower of stars, falling from his heaven of 
genius before their eyes ; or, far better still, with 
a whole day of sunlight warms his audience, so 
that every manly and womanly excellence in them 
buds and blossoms with fragrance, one day to bear 
most luscious fruit before God, fruit for mortality. 
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frnit for eternhy iiol !eaa. I oiico knew n hrinl- 
wurking inui>, u farmer and medianic, who in tlie 
winter-nighta rose a great wbile before day, and 
out of the darkness coaxed him at least two hours 
of hard study, and then when the uorniDg peeped 
over the caetern bills, he yoked his oxen and went 
forth to his daily work, or in his shop he Jahored 
all day ion<: ; and when the night (.'amo, lie read 
aloud some simple book to his family ; bat when 
they were snugly laid away in their sleep, the 
great-minded mechanic took to bis bard study 
anew ; and so, year out and year in, he went on, 
neither rich nor macb honored, hardly entreated 
by daily work, and yet he probably had a happi- 
ness in his heart and mind whL<!h the whole county 
might have been proud to share. 

I fear we do not know what a power of imme- 
diate pleasure and permanent profit is to be had 
in a good book. The bonks which help you most 
are those which make you think the most. The 
hardest way of learning is by easy reading ; every 
mat) that tries it finds it so. But a great book 
that conies from a great thinker, — it is a ship of 
thought, deep freighted with truth, with beauty 
too. It sails the ocean, driven by the winds of 
heaven, breaking the level sea of life into beauty 
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where it froes, leaving behind it a train of spark- 
ling loveliness, widening as the ship goes on. 
And what treasures it brings to every land, scat- 
tering the seeds of truth, justicse, love, and piety, 
to bless the world in ages yet to come. — Lessons 
from The World of Matter and the World of 

Man, 

John Bright, b. 1811. 

What is a great love of books ? It is some- 
thing like a personal introduction to the great and 
good men of all past times. Books, it is true, are 
silent as you see them on their shelves ; but, silent 
as they are, when I enter a library I feel as if al- 
most the dead were present, and I know if I put 
questions to these books they will answer me with 
all the faithfulness and fulness which has been left 
in them by the great men who have left the books 
with us. Have none of us, or may I not say are 
there any of us who have not, felt some of this 
feeling when in a great library — I don't mean in 
a library quite so big as that in the British Mu- 
seum or the Bodleian Library at Oxford, where 
books are so many that they seem rather to over- 
whelm one — but libraries that are not absolutely 
unapproachable in their magnitude ? When you 
are within their walls, and see these shelves, these 
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tliouaikuds of volumeB, and eouaider for n moment 
who thej are that wrote tliem, wlio lias gathered 
them together, for whom they arc intended, how 
much wisdom they contain, what they tell the fa- 
tare ages, it is impossihle not to feel something of 
solemnity and tranquillity when yov are spending 
time in rooms like these ; and if you come to 
houses of less note you find libraries that are of 
great esttmatiun and which in a less degree are 
ahle to afford mental aliment to those who are 
connected with tliem; and I am bound to say — 
and if anyone cares yery much for anything else 
they will not blame nie — I say to them, you may 
have in a house costly piotarea and costly orna- 
ments, and a great variety of decoration, yet, so 
far as my judgment goes, I would prefer to have 
one comfortable room well stocked with hooka lo 
all you can give me in the way of decoration 
which the highest art can supply. The only sub- 
ject of lamentation is — one feels that always, I 
think, in the presence of a library — that life is 
too short, and I am afraid I must say also that 
our industry is so far deficient that we seem to 
have no hope of a full enjoyment of the ample 
repast that is spread before us. In the houses of 
the humble a little library in my opinion ia a most 
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precious possession. Only the other day I went 
by accident into the house of a respectable old 
man in my neighbourhood. He told me that he 
was then eighty-four years of age. He had a few 
simple and pleasant pictures on his walls, and on 
one side, between the fire and the window, was a 
shelf with a number of books. I daresay I should 
have found his Bible and probably a Hymn Book, 
and a score or more of other volumes which to 
him and his family were precious. That little 
library, though not exceeding twenty or thirty 
volumes, was a proof of something higher in that 
house than unfortunately you will find in many 
houses in this country. . . . Some twenty years ago 
I was in Sutherlandshire, on the Elmsdale river en- 
gaged in the healthful occupation of endeavouring 
to get some salmon out of it. In the course of 
the day, walking down the river, I entered the 
cottage of a shepherd. There was no one at 
home, I think, but the shepherd's wife or mother, 
I forget, but she was an elderly worn an, matronly, 
very kind and very courteous to us. Whilst I 
was in the house I saw upon the window-sill a 
small and very thin volume, and I took the liberty 
of going up to it, and taking it in my hand. I 
found, to my surprise and delight, that it was an 
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edit.iou which I had never met with beibr« or 
sinue— an ediiiou of " Puradiso RLgained" — the 
work of a poet uoBurpasaed in jny country or in 
any age, and a poem whioh I believe ^reat au- 
thorities admit that if " Paradise Lost did not 
exist " Paradise Begained would be the finest 
poem in onr languB^e. I said I was surprised 
and delighted down in this remote country, in 
this solitary house, in this humble abode of the 
shepherd, I found this volume which seemed t<i 
me to transfigure the cottage. I felt as if that 
humble dwelling was illumined, as it was, indeed, 
by the geniuB of Milton, and, T may say, I took 
the liberty of asking how the volume came there, 
and who it was that read it. I learned that the 
good woman of the houae had a son who had been 
brought up for the ministry, and I think at the 
time I was there he was then engaged in his 
labours as a Presbyterian minister iu the colony 
of Canada. Now whenever I think of some of 
the rivers of Snotland, when I think of tlie river 
Elmsdale, if I turn, as my mind does, to that 
cottage, I always see, and shall never forget, that 
small, thin volume which I found on the window- 
sill, and the finding of which seemed to me to 
lift the dwellers in that cottage to a somewhat 
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higher sphere. Mj own impression is that there 
is no blessing that can be given to an artisan's 
family more than a love of books. The home 
influence of such a possession is one which will 
guard them from many temptations and from 
many evils. How common it is — in all classes 
too common — but how common it is amongst 
what arc termed the working classes — I have seen 
it many times in my district— where even an in- 
dustrious and careful parent has found that his 
son or his daughter has been to him a source of 
great trouble and pain. No doubt, if it were pos- 
sible, even in one of these homes, to have one 
single person who was a lover of books, and knows 
how to spend an evening use^lly with a book, 
and who could occasionally read something from 
the book to the rest of the family, perhaps to his 
aged parents, how great would be the blessing to 
the family, how great a safeguard would be af- 
forded; and then to the men themselves, when 
they come — as in the case which I have men- 
tioned — to the feebleness of age, and when they 
can no longer work, and when the sands of life 
are as it were ebbing out, what can be more ad- 
vantageous, what more a blessing, than in these 
years of feebleness — may be sometimes of suflfer- 
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ing — 'it must be often of solitude— if tbere be 
the power cu derive iostriictioii and amuscoieat 
and refreshment from bouka which our great 
librurj will offer to every one ? To the young 
especially this is of great importance, for if there 
be DO Beed-tbue, there will certainly be no harvest, 
and the youth of life is the seed-time of life. I 
Bee in this great meeting a number of young men. 
It 18 impossible for anybody to confer upon them 
a greater blessing than to stimulate them to a firm 
belief that to them now, and to them during all 
their lives, it may be a priceless gain that they 
should associate themselves eouBtantly with this 
library, and draw from it any books they like. 
The more they read the more iu all probability 
they will like and wish to read. What can be 
better than that the fair poetic page, the great in- 
structions of history, the gains of science — all these 
are laid before us, and of these we may freely 
partake. I spoke of the library in the beginning 
of my observations as a fountain of refreshment 
and instruction and wisdom. Of it may be said 
that he who driuks shall still thirst, and thirsting 
for knowledge and still drinking, we may hope 
that lie will grow to a greater mental and moral 
standard, more useful as u citizen, and more noble 
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as a man. — Speech at opening of Birmingham 
New Free Library^ June 1, 1882. 

W. M. Thackeray. i8ii — 1863. 

Novels are sweets. All people with healthy 
literary appetites love them — almost all women ; 
a vast number of clever, hard-headed men, judges, 
bishops, chancellors, mathematicians, are notorious 
novel-readers, as well as young boys and sweet 
girls, and their kind, tender mothers. — Round- 
about Papers, 

Wendell Phillips, h. 181 1. 

Education begins the gentleman, but reading, 
good company, and education must finish him. 

Francis Bennoch. h. 1812. 

My Books. 

I love my books as drinkers love their wine ; 
The more I drink, the more they seem divine ; 
With joy elate my soul in love runs o'er. 
And each fresh draught is sweeter than before ! 
Books bring me friends where'er on earth I be. 
Solace of solitude, — bonds of society ! 
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I love my booVs ! ihey are companions deaf, 
Sterling in wortb, in trieadship moat sincere ; 
Here talk I with the wise in agea gone, 
And with the nobly gifted of our own : 
If love, Joy, laughter, sorrow please my mind, 
Love, joy, grief, laughter in my books I find. 
The Storm, and otlia' Poeim, 2d Edit., 1843. 



Henry Ward Beeclier. i. 1813. 
We form judgments of men from little things 
about their houaea, of which the owner, perhaps, 
never thinks. In earlier years when travelling in 
the West, where taverns were scarce, and in some 
places unknown, and every settler's house was a 
honse of entertainment, it was a matter of some 
importance and some experience to select wisely 
where you should put up. And we always looked 
for flowers. If there were no trees for shade, no 
patch of flowers in the yard, we were suspicious 
of the place. But no matter how rude the cabin, 
or rough the surroundings, if we saw that the 
window held a tittle trough for flowers, and that 
some vines twined about strings let dowu from tho 
eaves, we were confident that there was some 
taste and carefulness in the log-oabin. In a new 

15 
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cooDtrj, where people have to tog for a living, no 
one will take the trouble to rear flowers unless the 
love of them is pretty strong; and this taste, 
blossoming out of plain and uncultivated people, 
is itself a clump of harebells growing out of the 
seams of a rock. We were seldom misled. A 
patch of flowers came to signify kind people, dean 
beds, and good bread. But in other states of 
society other signs are more significant. Flowers 
about a rich man's house may signify only that 
he has a good gardener, or that he has refined 
neighbours, and does what he sees them do. 

But 'men are not accustomed to buy hooks un- 
less they want them. If on visiting the dwelling 
of a man in slender means we find that he con- 
tents himself with cheap carpets and very plain 
fiirQiture, in order that he may purchase books, 
he rises at once in our esteem. Books are not 
made for furniture, but there is nothing else that 
so beautifully furnishes a house. The plainest 
row of books that cloth or paper ever covered is 
more significant of refinement than the most elab- 
orately carved ^tag^re or sideboard. Give us a 
house furnished with books rather than furniture. 
Both, if you can, but books at any rate! To 
spend several days in a friend's house, and hunger 



for something to rend, while you are treading on 
costly carpels, and sitting ou luxuriant chairs, and 
eleeping upon duwn, is as if one were bribing 
your body for the sake of cheating your mind. 
Is it DQt pitiable to see a mao growing rich, aug- 
menting the comforts of bome, and lavishing 
money on ostentatious upholstery, upon the table, 
upon everything but what the soul needs? We 
know of many, and many a rich man's house, 
where it would not be safe to ask for the com- 
monest English Classics, A few garish Annuals 
on the table, a few pictorial monstroaitiea together 
with the Block religions books of his " peraua- 
sion," and that is all ! No poets, no essayists, do 
historians, no travels or biographieB, — no select 
fiction or curious legendary lore. But the wall 
paper cost three dollars a roll, and the carpet cost 
four dollars a yard I 

Books are the windows through which the soul 
looks out. A home without books is like a room 
without windows. No man has a right to bring 
up his children without surrounding them with 
hooks, if he has the means to buy them. It is a 
wroag to his family. He cheats them I Children 
learn to read by being in the presence of hooks. 
The lovo of knowledge eomes with reading and 
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grows upon it. And the love of knowledge, in a 
young mind, is almost a warrant against the in- 
ferior excitement of passions and vices. Let as 
pity these poor rich men who live barrenly in 
great bookless houses ! Let us congratulate the 
poor that, in our day, books are so cheap that a 
man may every year add a hundred volumes to 
his library for the price which his tobacco and his 
beer would cost him. Among the earliest ambi- 
tions to be excited in clerks, workmen, journey- 
men, and, indeed, among all that are struggling 
up in life from nothing to something, is that of 
forming and continually adding to a library of 
good books. A little library growing larger every 
year, is an honorable part of a man's history. It 
is a man's duty to have books. A library is not 
a luxury, but one of the necessaries of life. — /Ser- 
mons. 

G. S. Phillips (January Searle). 1816 — 1874. 

Books are our household gods ; and we cannot 
prize them too highly. They are the only gods 
in all the Mythologies that are ever beautiful and 
unchangeable; for they betray no man, and love 
their lovers. I confess myself an Idolater of this 
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literary religion, and am grateful for llic blcgsed 


miaietry of booka. It is a kind of heathenism 




to abolish it ; for the Bible itself cups the peak of 


this new Oiympua, and crowns it with sublimity 


and glory. Amongst the many things we have to 


be thankfnl for, as the result of modern diacov- 


eries, surely this of printed books ia the highest 


of all ; and I for one, am so sensible of its merilB 


that I Dever think of the name of Gutteoberg 


without feelings of veneration and homage. 


I no longer wonder, with this and other instances 


before me, why in the old days of reverence imd 


worship, the saints and benefactors of mankind 


were exalted into a kind of demi-gods, and had 


worship rendered to their tombs and memories ; 


for this is the most natural, as well as the most 


touching, of all human generosities, and springs 


from the profoundest depths of man's nature. 


Who does not love John Guttenberg ?— the man 


^H^ that with his leaden types has made the invisible 


^^H thoughts and imaginations of the Soul visible and 


^^1 readable to al! and by all, and secured for the 


^B worthy a double immortality? The birth of this 


^V person was hu era in the world's history second to 


^H none save that of the Advent of Christ. The 
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dawn of printing was the outburat of a new reve- 
lation, which, ID itfi ultimate unfoldinga and con- 
sequences, arc alike iacoaceivable and immeaBur- 
able. 

I aometimes amuse myself by compariog the 
condition of the people before the time of Gutten- 
berg, witi) their presciit coadition ; that I may fix 
the idea of the value and blessedness of hooks 
more vividly in my mind. It is an occnpation 
not without profit, and makes me grateful and 
contented with my lot. In these reading days 
one ean hardly conceive how our good forefathers 
managed to kill their supetflnoua time, or how at 
least they could be satisfied to kill it aa they did. 
A life without books, when we have said all we 
can about the honor and nobility of labor, would 
be something like heaven without God ; scarcely 
to be endured by an immortal nature. And yet 
this was the condition of things before Guttenberg 
made his far sounding metallic tongues which reach 
through all the ages that have since passed away, 
and make us glad with their eloquence. 

Formerly, the Ecclesiastics monopolized the 
literature of (he world ; they were indeed in many 
cases the Authors and Transcribers of books ; and 
we are indebted to them for the preservation of 
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the old leamiug. Now, every Mechanic is the 
possessor of a Library, and may huve Plato and 
Socrates, as well as Chaucer and the Bards, for 
hU compaoioDS. I call this a heavenly privilege, 
and the greatest of all known miracles, uotwith- 
standing it is bo cheap and comnion. Plato died 
above two thousand years ago, yet in these printed 
books he lives and speaks for ever. There is no 
death to thought ; which though it may never be 
imprisoned in lettered language, has nevertheless 
an existence and propagative vitality as soon as it 
b uttered, and endures from generation to gener- 
ation, to the very end of the world. I think we 
should all of us be grateful for books ; they arc 
our best friends and most faithful companions. 
They instruct, cheer, elevate, and ennoble us ; and 
in whatever mood we go to them, they never frown 
upon us, but receive us with cordial and loving 
sincerity : neither do they blab, or tell tales of us 
when we are gone, to the nest comer; btit hon- 
estly, and with manly frankness, speak to our 
hearts in admonition or encouragement. I do not 
know how itiswith other men, but I have so much 
reverence for these silent and beautiful friends 
that I feel in them (o have an immortal and divine 
possession, which is more valuable to me than 
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insny estates and kingdoms. The Doise and bab- 
ble of men disturb me not in my princely domain, 
enritlit by the presence of bo many hi-,'!! and royal 
Bouls. What can our foolish politicians, and long- 
winded teachers of less profane things, have to 
say to me, when Socrates speaks, or Shakspere and 
MiltoD sing? I like to be alone in my chamber, 
and obey the muse or the spirit. We make too 
little of books, and have quite lost the meaning 
of conlemplafion. Our tiniea are too busy ; too 
eKclusivelj oiiheard in their tendency ; and men 
have lost their balance in the whirlpools of com- 
merce and the fierce tornadoes of political strife. 
I want to see more poUe in men, more self-pos- 
session j and these can only be obtained by covi- 
munion with books. I lay stress on the word 
comtnwii'jn, because although reading is common 
enongh,comniunio»ia but little known as a modern 
experience. If an author be worth anything, he 
is worth bottoming. It may be all very well to 
skim milk, for the cream lies on the top ; but who 
could skim Lord Bacon ? 

The choice of books is not the least part of the 
duly of a Scholar, If he would become a man, 
and worthy to deal with manlike things, he must 
read only tho bravest and noblest books ; books 
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forged at the heart and fashioDed by the intellect 
or a godlike mar. A clevei' interesting writer, ia 
a. clever intereBting fool ; and is no Master for the 
scholar I speak of. Our literature abounds witli 
such peraona, and will abound with them so bug 
as the public mind remaiaa diacased with this 
morbid love of "light reading." We have ex- 
changed the martial tramp of the Commonwealth's 
men, for the nimble Foot of the lamplighter and 
the thief-taker. This comes from the false cul- 
ture of men, and the consequent false tendencies 
of their-minds and aims. We have had enough 
of this inane, unmanly discipline, and need a 
higher and truer ooe. I am not, however, for 
any Monkish exclusion of men from the world in 
their study of books ; for the end of all study ia 
action ; and I would not cheat the Master by 
any bye-laws in favour of the Scholar, But a 
certain kind of exclusion is necessary for culture 
in the first instance, and for progressive develop- 
ments of that culture afterwards. The human 
mind will not be played with, or the Player will 
find it out to his cost. For the laws of the in- 
tellect, and of man's Spiritual nature, are as stern 
and binding as those of matter, and you cannot 
neglect or violate them without loss or suffering. 



Rence books should be out constant oorapanions, 
for they etimulate thought, aind bold a raan to his 
parpoae. — The Choice of Boohii, 

Philip James BaDey. i. 1816. 
Worthy books 
Are not companiotis — they are solitades ; 
We lose onreelves in them and all our cares. 

Sir Arthur Helps. 1817 — 1875. 
80 varied, eztensive, and pervading are huniBn 
distresses, sorrows, short-coinings, miseries, and 
misadventures, that a chapter of aid or consola- 
tion never comes amiss, I think. There is a piti- 
less, pelting rain this morning ; heavily against 
my study windows drives the north-neetem gale ; 
and altogether it is a very fit day for working at 
sucb H chapter. The indoor comforts which en- 
able one to resent with composure, nay even to 
welcome, this outward conflict and hubbub, are 
like the plans and resources provided by philoso- 
phy and religion, to meet the various calamities 
driven ngainsl the soul in its passage through 
this stormy world. The books which reward me 
have been found hu equal resource in both re- 
Bpecta, both against the weather from without 
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and from witliiu, u^ainst pliysical and mental 
storms ; and, if it might be so, I would pass on to 
others the comfurt which a seaaonable word has 
often brought to me. If I were to look round 
these shelves, what a host of well-loved names 
would liae up, in those who have said bi'ave or 
wise words to comfort and aid their brethren in 
adversity. It seema as if little remained to be 
said; but in truth there ia always waste land in 
the human heart to be tilled, — Friends in Coiin- 

Charles Kingaley. 1819 — 1873. 
Except a living man, there ia nothing more 
wonderfiil than a book I — a message to us from 
the dead — from human souls whom we never 
B4W, who livud, perhaps, thouaanda of miles 
awaj ; and jet these, on those little aheeta of 
paper, speak to us, amuse us, vivify us, teach us, 
comfort ua, open their hearts to us as brothers. 
I say we ought to reverence books, to look 
at them as useful and mighty things. If tbey 
ate good and true, whether they are about re- 
ligion or politics, farming, trade, or medicine, 
they are the message of Christ, the maker of all 
things, the teacher of all truth. 
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John Ruskin. b, 1819. 

Life beiDg very short, and the quiet hours of 
it few, we ought to waste none of them in read- 
ing valueless books ; and valuable books should, 
in a civilized country, be within the reach of 
every one, printed in excellent form, for a just 
price ; but not in any vile, vulgar, or, by reason 
of smallness of type, physically injurious form, at 
a vile price. For we none of us need many books, 
and those which we need ought to be clearly 
printed, on the best paper, and strongly bound. 
And though we are indeed, now, a wretched and 
poverty-struck nation, and hardly able to keep 
soul and body together, still, as no person in 
decent circumstances would put on his table con- 
fessedly bad wine, or bad meat without being 
ashamed, so he need not have on his shelves ill- 
printed or loosely and wretchedly-stitched books ; 
for, though few can be rich, yet every man who 
honestly exerts himself may, I think, still provide, 
for himself and his family, good shoes, good 
gloves, strong harness for his cart or carriage 
horses, and stout leather binding for his books. 
And I would urge upon every young man, as the 
beginning of his due and wise provision for his 
household to obtain, as soon as he can, by the 
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eererest economy, n Testricted, aervioeable, nnd 
steadily — however slowly — inereaaing, seriea of 
books for use through life ; laakiog his little 
libraiy, of all the furniture iu his room, the moat 
studied and decorative piece; every volume having 
its assigned place, like a little statue in its niche, 
and one of the earliest and strictest lessons t* the 
children of the house being how to turn the 
pages of their own literary possessions lightly and 
deliherat«lyj with no chance of tearing or dog's 
ears.- — Pi-e/ace to Sesame and Lilies. 

Bat, granting that we had both the will and 
the sense to choose our friends wiill, how few of 
ua have the power I or, at least, how limited, for 
most, is the sphere of choice I Neatly nil our 
associations are determined hy chance or neces- 
sity ; and restricted within a narrow circle. We 
cannot know whom we would ; and those whom 
we know, we cannot have at our aide when wo 
most need them. All the higher circles of hu- 
man intelligence are, to those beneath, only mo- 
mentarily and partially open. We may, by good 
fortune, obtain a glimpse of a great poet, and hear 
the Bound of his voice ; or put a question to a 
man of science, and be answered good-humour- 



ediy. We m&y inlradp ten tninutee' talk OD a 
cnbiDet miuinlei', unswered probably vith words 
worse than Eilencc, being deceplive ; or aoatoh, 
once or twice in our lives, the privilege of throw- 
ing a bouquet in the path of a Prinoeas, or 
arresting the kind glance of a Queen. And jreC 
theee inoiueDtary chances we covet ; and spend 
our years, and passions, and powers in pursuit of 
little more than these ; while, meautime, there is 
a society continually open to us, of people who 
will talk to us as long as we like, whatever our 
rank or occupation ; — talk W uh in the best words 
they can choose, and with thanks if we tisteii to 
them. And this society, because it is bo numer- 
ouB and so gentle, — and can be kept watting round 
as all day long, not to grant audience, bat to gun 
it; — kings and statesmen lingeiing patiently in 
those plainly furnished and narrow auterooms, 
our book-case shelves, — we make no account of 
that company, — perhaps never listen to a word 
they would say, all day long ! 

You may tell me, perhaps, or think within 
yourselves, that the apathy with which we regard 
this company of the noble, who are praying us to 
listen (o them, and the passion with which we 
pursue the compauy, probably of the ignoble, who 
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ipise US, or who have nothini; to teach ns, are 
grounded in thia,— that we can see the faces of 
the living men, and it is themselveH, and not their 
aajiogs, with whioli we desire to become familiar. 
But it is Dot so. Suppose you never were to see 
their faces ; — suppose you oonid be put behind a 
screen in the Btateaman's cabinet, or the prince's 
chamber, would you not be glad to listen to their 
words, though you were forbidden to advance be- 
yond the screen 7 And when the screen is only 
a little ICiSS, folded in two, instead of four, and 
you can be hidden behind the cover of the two 
boards that bind a book, aod listen, all day long, 
not to the casual talk, but to the studied, deter- 
mined, chosen addresses of the wisest of men -, — 
this station of audienoe, and honourable privy 
council, you despise ! 

Will you go and gossip with your housemaid, 
or your stable boy, when you may talk with queens 
and kings ; or flatter yourselves that it is with any 
worthy consciousness of your own claims to re> 
Bpect that you jostle with the common crowd for 
entrie here, and audience there, when all the while 
this eternal court is open to you, with its society 
wide as the world, multitudinous as its days, the 
chosen, and the mighty, of every place and time? 
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Into that jou may enter always ; Id that you may 
take fellowship aDd rauk according to your wish ; 
from that, ouce entered into it, you can never be 
outcast but by your own fault ; by your aristoc- 
racy of companionship there, your own inherent 
aristocracy will be assuredly tested, and the mo- 
tives with which you strive to take high place in 
the society of the living, measured, as to all the 
truth and sincerity that are in them, by the place 
you desire to take in this company of the Dead. 
"The place you desire,*' and the place you ^< 
yourself for^ I must also say ; because, observe, 
this court of the past differs from all living aris- 
tocracy in this : — it is open to labour and to 
merit, but to nothing else. No wealth will bribe, 
no name overawe, no artifice deceive, the guardian 
of those Elysian gates. In the deep sense, no 
vile or vulgar person ever enters there. At the 
portieres of that silent Faubourg St. Germain, 
there is but brief question, " Do you deserve to 
enter ? Pass. Do you ask to be the companion 
of nobles ? Make yourself noble, and you shall 
be. Do you long for the conversation of the 
wise ? Learn to understand it, and you shall hear 
it. But on other terms ? — no. If you will not 
rise to us, we cannot stoop to you. The living 
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lord may assume courtesy, the liyiog philosopher 
explain his thnogbt to jou with coneideruble pikin ; 
bat here we neither feign tior inlerpret ; you must 
rise to the level of our tliouj;hta if you wouid be 
gladdeoed by them, aud share our feelings, if you 
would recognize our preeeace." 

I say first we have despised literature. What 
do we, as a oatioa, oare aboat books ? How much 
do you think we spend altogether on our libraries, 
public or private, as compnred with what we spend 
OD our horses. K a man spends lavishly on his 
library, you call him mad — a biblio-maniac. But 
you never call any one a horse-maninc, though 
1 ihemaelvea every day by their horses, 
and you do not hear of people ruiuiu^ themselves 
by their books? Or, to go lower still, how much 
do you think the conteuta of the bookshelves of 
the United Kingdom, public and private, would 
fetch, as compared with the contents of its wiue 
cellars? What position would its expenditure on 
literature take, as compared wicb its expenditure 
ou luxurious eating? We talk of food for the 
mind, as of food for the body : now a good book 
eontaina such food inexhaustibly ; it ia a provision 
for life, and for the best part of us ; yet huw loag 
most people would look at the beat book before 
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they would give the price of a large torbot for it 1 
Though there have been men who have pinched 
their stomachs and bared their backs to buy a 
book, whose libraries were cheaper to them, I 
think, in the end than most men's dinners are. 
We are few of us put to such trial, and more the 
pity ; for, indeed, a precious thing is all the more 
precious to us if it has been won by work or 
economy; and if public libraries were half as 
costly as public dinners, or books cost the tenth 
part of what bracelets do, even foolish men and 
women might sometimes suspect there was good 
in reading, as well as in munching and sparkling ; 
whereas the very cheapness of literature is making 
even wise people forget that if a book is worth 
reading, it is worth buying. No book is worth 
anything which is not worth much ; nor is it ser- 
viceable until it has been read, and reread, and 
loved, and loved again ; and marked, so that you 
can refer to the passages you want in it, as a sol- 
dier can seize the weapon he needs in an armoury, 
or a housewife bring the spice she needs from her 
store. Bread of flour is good ; but there is bread, 
sweet as honey, if we would eat it, in a good 
book ; and the family must be poor indeed which 
once in their lives, cannot, for such multipliable 
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barley-loavee, pay their baiter's bill. We call our- 
selves a rich natioD, and we are filthy and foolish 
enough to thumb each other's booke out of oir- 
oulatiog libraries I 

NeTerthelesa I hope it will not be long before 
royal or national libraries will be founded in every 
considerable city, with a royal series of books in 
them ; the same series in every one of them, 
ehosen hooks, the best iu every kind, prepared 
for that tULtional series in the most perfect way 
possible ; their text printed all on leaves of equa! 
size, broad of margin, and divided into pleaaant 
volumes, light in the hand, beatitifiil, and strong, 
and thorough as esamplcs of binder's work ; and 
chat these great libraries will be accessible to nil 
clean and orderly persons at all times of the day 
and evening; strict law being enforced for this 
cleanlineea and quietness. 

I could shape for you other plans, for art gal- 
leries, and for natural history galleries, and for 
many precious, maoy, it seeus to me, need&l, 
things; but this book plan is the easiest and 
needfullest, and would prove a considerable tonic 
tfl what we call our British constitution, which 
has fallen dropsioul of late, and has an evil thirst, 
and evil hunger, and wants healthier feeding. 
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You have got its corn laws repealed for it ; try if 
you caDDot get com laws established for it, deal- 
ing in a better bread ; — bread made of that old 
enchanted Arabian grain, the Sesame, which opens 
doors; — doors, not of robbers', but of Kings' 
Treasuries. 

Friends, the treasuries of true kings are the 
streets of their cities ; and the gold they gather, 
which for others is as the mire of the streets, 
changes itself, for them and their people, into a 
crystalline pavement for evermore. — Sesame and 
Lilies : Of Kings^ Treasuries, 

Marian Evans (George Eliot). i8ao— z88i. 

At last Maggie's eyes glanced down on the 
books that lay on the window-shelf, and she half 
forsook her reverie to turn over listlessly the 
leaves of the "Portrait Gallery," but she soon 
pushed this aside to examine the little row of 
books tied together with string. " Beauties of 
the Spectator," " Rasselas," " Economy of Human 
Life,*' "Gregory's Letters" — she knew the sort 
of matter that was inside all these : the " Chris- 
tian Year" — that seemed to be a hymn-book, and 
she laid it down again ; but Thomas d Kempis f 
— the name had come across her in her reading, and 
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she felt the aalisfaetioii, which everyone knows, of 
getting BOme ideas lo attach to a name thatetrnys 
solitary in the memory. She took up the little, 
old, olumay book with some curiosity ; it had the 
oornera turned down la many places, and some 
hand, now for ever quiet, had made at certain 
passuges strong peu-and-ink marks, long since 
browned by time, Ma^ie turned from leaf to 
leaf, and read where the quiet hand pointed. 
"Know that the love of thyself doth hurt thee 
more than anything in the world. If thou seek- 
eat this or that, and wnuldat be here or there to 
enjoy thy own will and pleasure, ihon shalt never 
be quiet nor free from care ; for in everything 
Bomewhat will be wantinj;, aad in every place 
there will be some that will cross theo. Both 
above and below, which way soever thou dost 
turn thee, everywhere thou shalt find the Cross: 
and everywhere of neoesaity thou must have pa- 
tience, if thou wilt have inward peace, and enjoy 
au everlaating crown." 

A strange thrill of awe passed through Maggie 
while she read, as if she had been awakened in 
the night by a strain of solemn music, telling of 
8 whose souls had been astir while hers was 
n stupor. She went on from one brown mark to 
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another, where the quiet hand seemed to point, 
hardly conscious that she was reading — seeming 
rather to listen while a low voice said — " I have 
oflen said unto thee, and now again I say the 
same, Forsake thyself, resign thyself, and thou 
shalt enjoy much inward peace. Then shall all 
vain imaginations, evil perturbations, and super- 
fluous cares fly away ; then shall immoderate fear 
leave thee, and inordinate love shall die." 

She read on and on in the old book, devouring 
eagerly the dialogues with the invisible Teacher, 
the pattern of sorrow, the source of all strength ; 
returning to it afler she had been called away, 
and reading till the sun went down behind the 
willows. She knew nothing of doctrines and 
systems — of mysticism or quietism ; but this 
voice out of the far-off middle ages was the 
direct communication of a human souFs belief 
and experience, and came to Maggie as an un- 
questioned message. 

I suppose that is the reason why the small old- 
fashioned book, for which you need only pay six- 
pence at a book-stall, works miracles to this day, 
turning bitter waters into sweetness; while ex- 
pensive sermons and treatises, newly issued, leave 
all things as they were before. It was written 
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down by a Iiaod that waited fur tbe heart's prompt- 
ing; it is the chronicle of a solitary hidden an- 
guish, struggle, trust, aod triumph — not written on 
velvet cushiona to t«aoh enduruuce to those who 
are treading with bleeding feet on the stoneB. 
And so it remains to all time a lasting record 
of human needs and human consolations : the 
voice of a brother who, ogea ago, felt and suf- 
fered and renounced — in the cloister, perhaps 
with sei^e gown and tonsured head, with much 
chanting and long fasts, and with a fashion of 
speech different from ouja — ^but under the same 
silent far-off heavens, and with the same passion- 
ate desires, the same strivings, the same failures, 
the Bame weariness, — The Mill on the Ffoss, 
Book iv. Chap. iii. 

George Dawson. tS2i — 1S76. 
The great consulting room of a. wise man is a 
library. When I am in perplexity about life, I 
have but to come here, and, without fee or re- 
ward, I commune with the wisest houU that God 
has bleat the world with. If I want u discourse 
on immortality Plato comes to my help. If I 
want to koow the human heart Shakspere opens 
all its chambers. Whatever be my perplexity ur 
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doubt I know exactly the great raan to call to me, 
and he comes in the kindest way, he listens to my 
doubts and tells me his convictions. So tbat a 
library may be regarded as the solemn chamber 
in which a man can take counsel with all tbat 
have been wise and great and good and glorious 
amongst the men that have gone before him. If 
we come down for a moment and look at the bare 
and immediate utilities of a library we find tbat 
here a man gets himself ready for bis calling, 
arms himself for his profession, finds out tbe 
facts that are to determine his trade, prepares 
himself for his examination. The utilities of it 
are endless and priceless. It is too a place of 
pastime ; for man has no amusement more inno- 
cent, more sweet, more gracious, more elevating, 
and more fortifying tban he can find in a library. 
If he be fond of books, his fondness will discipline 
him as well as amuse him. 

I go into my library as to a hermitage — and it 
is one of the best hermitages the world has. What 
matters the scoff of the fool when you are safely 
amongst the great men of the past ? How little 
of the din of this stupid world enters into a li- 
brary, how hushed are the foolish voices of tbe 
world's hucksterings, barterings, and bickerings I 
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How little the scorn of hifrh or low, or the mad 
cries oi' party spirit ciin touch the man wbo in 
this best hennilage of human life draws around 
him the quietnesB of the dead nud the solemn 
esDctitJes of aooient thought ! Thus, whether I 
take it as a question of utility, of paBtime or of 
high discipline I find the library — with but one 
or two exceptions — the most blessed place that 
man has fashioned or framed. The man who is 
fond of books is usually a inan of lofty thought, 
of elevated opinions. A library is the strength- 
ener of all that is great in life and the repeller of 
what is petty and mean ; and half the gossip of 
society would perish if the hooks that are truly 
worth reading were but read. 

When we look through the houses of a large 
part of the middle classes of (his country we find 
there everything but what there ought most to 
he. There are no books in them worth talking 
of. If a question arises of geography they have 
no atlases. If the question be when a great man 
was born they cannot help you. They can ?ive 
you a gorgeous bed, with four posts, mar^'ellnus 
adornments, luxurious hanf^ings and lacquered 
sbams all round ; they can give you dinners nd 
nauteaim and wine that one can, or cannot, hon- 
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estly praise. But useful books are almost the 
last things that are to be found there ; and when 
the mind is empty of those things that books can 
alone fill it with, then the seven devils of petti- 
ness, frivolity, fashionableness, gentility, scandal, 
small slander and the chronicling of small beer 
come in and take possession of the mind. Half 
this nonsense would be dropped if men would 
only understand the elevating influences of their 
communing constantly with the lofty thoughts 
and the high resolves of men of old times. 

But as we cannot dwell upon all the uses and 
beauties of a library, let us pass on to see that 
this is a Corporation Library, and in that we see 
one of the greatest and happiest things about it, 
for a library, supported as this is, by rates and 
administered by a Corporation, is the expression 
of a conviction on your part that a town like this 
exists for moral and intellectual purposes. It is 
a proclamation that a great community like this 
is not to be looked upon as a fortuitous concourse 
of human atoms, or as a miserable knot of vipers 
struggling in a pot, each aiming to get his head 
above the other in the fierce struggle of competi- 
tion. It is a declaration that the Corporation of 
a great town like this has not done all its duty 
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when it has put in actinii a set of ingenious con- 
irivances for cleaning and lighting the streute, for 
breaking atones, for mending ways ; a.iid has not 
fiilGlled ite highest funeliona even when it has 
given the people of the town the heat sjatem of 
drainage — though that is not yet attained. Be- 
yond nil these things the corporation of a borough 
like this has every funution to discharge that is 
discharged by the master of a household — to 
minister to men by every office, that of the priest 
alone excepted. And mark this : I would rather 
a great book or a great picture fell into the hands 
of a Curporatiou than into the hands of an indi- 
vidual, for great and noble as has been the spirit 
of many of our collectors, when a great picture 
is in the hands of a nobleman however generoos, 
or of a gentleman however krge-hearted he may 
be, he will have his heirs, narrow-minded faols 
perhaps, or a successor pitifully selfisli and small ; 
and this great picture that God never intended to 
he painted for the delight of but one noble family, 
or the small collection of little people it gathers 
around it, may be shut up through the whim of 
its owner or tho caprice of ifs master, or in self- 
defence against the wanton injury that some fool 
may have done it. But the moment you put 
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great works into the hands of a Corporate body 
like thiH you secure permaDence of guardiaDship 
in passionless keeping. A Corporation cannot 
get out of temper, or if it does it reooYers itself 
quickly. A Corporation could not shut up this 
Library. It is open forever. It is under the 
protection of the English law in all its majesty. 
Its endurance will be the endurance of the Eng- 
lish nation. Therefore when a Corporation takes 
into its keeping a great picture or a great collec- 
tion of books, that picture and those books are 
given to the multitude and are put into the best 
keeping, the keeping of those who have not the 
power, even if they had the will, to destroy. The 
time of private ownership has, I hope, nearly come 
to an end — not that I would put an end to it by 
law or by any kind of violence ; but I hope we 
shall in the open market bid against the nobility, 
gentry, and private collectors, for it is a vexation 
when a great picture or a great collection of books 
is shut up in a private house. 

Then we have to consider that this is a Refer- 
ence Library. The books in this room are not to 
go out of it. They remain here to be consulted 
but not to be taken away. Many of them are too 
ponderous to be removed. Many of them are too 
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preoioua to be trualed even from thia room to a 
private hoQse. Here they are to be fixturea. The 
reader in to come to them — and very properly too, 
for where books are so great, as many of these 
are io every sense, it is more decent that the 
reader wait upon the book than that the book 
wait upou ttie reader. You should come to these 
mighty musters and not ask them to come to you. 
One of the prinuiples that guides the seleetiou of 
a Library like this is cost and dearoess. IF I had 
my will there should not be a single cheap book 
in this room. If you want cheap books buy them. 
Tou can have " Waverley" for sixpence and the 
choice of two editions. The objeot of a Library 
like this ia to buy dear books — to buy books that 
the loyer of books cannot afford to buy ; to put 
at the service of the poorest, books that the rich- 
est can scarce afford. Even the united incomes 
of some score of you would not purchase tlie books 
that are in this room now. They have cost five 
thousand pounds already, and that is but the begin- 
ning of endless fives long drawn out. The object is 
to bring together in this room a supply of what the 
private man cannot compass, and what the wisest 
man only wants to put to occasional use. One of 
the great offices of a Beference Library like this 
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ia to keep at the service of everybody what every- 
body cannot keep at home for his own service, 
is not convenient to every man to have a very 
large telescope ; I may wish to study the skele- 
ton of & whale but my houGe is not large enough 
to hold one ; I may be curious in inicroacopes but 
I may have no money to buy one of my own. 
But provide an inatitntion like this and here is 
the teleacope, here is tie microscope, and here the 
skeleton of the whale. Here are the great pic- 
ture, the mighty book, the ponderous atlas, the 
great hiatories of the world. Tliej are here 
always ready for the use of every man without 
his being put to the cost of purchase or the dis- 
comfort of giving them house room. Here are 
books that we only want to consult occasionally 
and which are very costly. These arc the hooks 
proper for a Library like this — mighty cyolopffi- 
dias, prodigious charts, books that only Grovern- 
ments can publish. It is almost the only place 
where I would avoid cheapness as a plague and 
run away from mean printing and petty pages with 
disgust. This is a room for the luxuries of liter- 
ature, for the mighty folio and the glorious quarto. 
This is a room where you must have a strong table 
to bear up the precious volume, where when you 
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open a book ygn will take a long breath before 
you begin to read the great pages ; and therefore 
not a library of cheapnoas but a library of dear- 
DeSA, where the gems are too precioas for the 
private man's purchase and too glorioue for the 
private man's safe keeping. 

There are few thinga, Mr. Mayor, that I would 
more willingly ahare with you than the desire that, 
in days to oome, when aome student, in a fine rap- 
ture of {TTatitudfl, as he sits in this room, may for 
a moment call to mind the names of the men, who 
by speech and by labour, by the necessary agita- 
tion or the coutinuDua work, took part in found- 
ing this Library. There are few places I would 
rather haunt after my death than this room, and 
there are few thinga I would have my children 
remember more than this, that this man spoke the 
discourse at the opening of this glorious Library, 
the first-fruits of a clear understanding that a 
great town exists to discharge towards the people 
of that town the duties that a great nation exists 
to discharge towards the people of that nation — 
that a town exists here by the grace of God, that 
a great town is a solemn organism through which 
should fiow, and in which should be shaped, all 
the higheal, loftiest, and truest ends of man's in- 
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tellectual and moral nature. I wish then fbr you, 
Mr. Mayor, and for myself, that, in years to come, 
when we are in some respects forgotten, still now 
and then, in this room, the curious questions may 
he asked : Who was mayor on that famous day ? 
who said grace before that famous banquet? who 
returned thanks for that gracious meal? who 
gathered these books together? who was the first 
man that held that new office of Librarian ? I 
trust his name will be printed whenever the name 
of this Corporation appears. What his title is to 
be I don't know — whether it is to be Town Libra- 
rian or Corporation Librarian — but I envy him 
whatever it may be, and I am glad the Corpora- 
tion has given itself an officer who represents in- 
tellect — that it looks upward deliberately and 
says : We are a Corporation who have undertaken 
the highest duty that is possible to us : we have 
made provision for our people — for cUl our people 
— and we have made a provision of God*s greatest 
and best gifts unto man. — Inaugural Address^ on 
the Opening of the Birmingham Pree Reference 
Library, October 26, 1866. 



Cbailes Buxton. 1833—1871. 

Eeaders (ibuse wriU'rs and say their writing ia 
wretched stuff, stale nonseiiBe, and eo on. But 
what might not writers justly say of their readers ? 
What poor, dull, indolent, feeble, curelesa mitids 
do they hring to deal with thoughts whose excel- 
leoce lies deep I A reader's highest achieTeoieDt 
IB to succeed in forming a true and clear concep- 
tion of the author from his works. 

We are richer than we thiDk. And now and 
then it is not a bad thing to make a catalogue 
raisoun^ of the things that are helping to make us 
happy. It is astonishing how long the list is. The 
poorest of us has property, the value of which ia 
almost boundless; but there is not one of us who 
might not so till that property as to make ic yield 
tenfold more. Our bonks, gardens, families, so- 
ciety, fncnda, talk, music, art, poetry, scenery, 
might all bring forth to ns far greater wealth of 
enjoyment and improvenient if we tried to squcexe 
the very utmost out of them. 

Reading spreads facts, like manure, over the 
surface of the miud ; hut it is thought that ploughs 

If you have unly time to read one book, bi;ai(Je8 

the Bible, why uol read that book whiuh ia fullesl 
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adveraUy ; tl>ey iDteasify joy atid take the sting 
from, or give a briybt relief to sorrow ; they are 
the glorifiers of health and the blesHed consiolers 
of eickncBS ; they people solitude with the erea- 
tioDS of thought, the children of fancy, aud the 
oSsprings of tmagiaation, and to the husy hauots 
of men they lend a purpose and an aim, and tend 
to keep the heart uuspotted in the world. It ia 
bettor to possess this love Ihau to inherit a king- 
dom, for it brings wealth which moiioj can never 
buy, and which power ii^ impotent to secure. It 
ia better than gold, "yea, than much fine gold," 
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jstly raiment. 
] equal, a good library 
e are treasured up for 
u riches which increase 
IS which never cloy, 
a large as the universe, every part 
of which is peopled by spirits who lay before his 
feet their precious spoils as his lawful tribute. 
For him the poets sing, the philoBopbera discourse, 
the historians unfold the wonderful march of 
life, and the searchers of nature reveal the secrets 
■and myatericB of creation. No matter what his 
rank or position may be, the lover of booka lathe 
richest and the happiest of the children of men. 
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The goly true equalisers in ilio world mo boolu ; 
tlip (inl; treasu re-house opeo to all ootuen ia & 
library ; ihe only weiJt.li wliich will uot decay is 
knowleilfie ; the only jewel which yau uan carry 
beyond iha grave is wiaiiom. To live in this 
equality, to share in cheee treasures, to posses thia 
weaUh, and lo secure this jewel may be the happy 
lot of every one. All that is needed for the ao- 
qaisition of these iuestimable treasures is, the love 
of books. 

At such periods of sweet relaxation the lighter 
kind of boobs are the best of companions, fur they 
give of their pleasaot stores unit denjund nothing 
in return. You can sit with them on your desk, 
or in your hand, or on your knee, and lei them 
remain unnoticed as long as your idle mood lasts, 
and they will not tie offended at yonr n^lect. 
You can turn over llieir loaves, pausing here and 
there at a page at your will, or whenever a pass- 
age seems to accord with your varying humoar, 
and they will take it all in good part, nor be hurt 
at your trifling with their feelings. Tiioy will add 
a sweet insouciance to your moments of delightful 
indolence, which are felt os the ple^isavitesi ei^ 
periences of life. As companions and acquaint- 
ances books are without rivals; aud they are com- 
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pftDioDS Bad acquaiDtances to be bad at all times 
and nnder al! circumBtanoea. Thej are Dever out 
when you knock at ihe door; are never "not at 
home," when you call. Id the lightest as well m 
in the deepest moods they may be applied to, and 
will never be found wanting. In the good sense 
of the phrase, they arc all things to al! men, and 
are faithful alike to all. 

As frienda and companions, as teachers and 
consolers, as recreators and amusers books are al- 
ways with us, and always ready to respond to our 
wants. We can lake them with us in our wander- 
ings, or gather them around us at our firesides. In 
the lonely wilderness, and the crowded city, their 
spirit will be with us, giving a meaning to the 
seemingly confused movements of humanity, and 
peopling the desert with their own bright creations. 
Without the love of books the richest man is 
poor ; but endowed with this treasure of treasures, 
the poorest man is rich. He has wealth which no 
power can diminish; riches which are always in- 
creasing; possessions which the more he scatters 
the more they accumulate ; friends who never de- 
sert him, and pleasures which never cloy. — The 
Prmte of Booki. 
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Rev. Robert Collyer. *, 1883, 
ThoHe who ninBt be their owd helpera need not 
be ODC wliit tliscnuraged. The liislory of Ihe 
world IB full of bright examples of tlie value of 
self- training, as showQ bj the sabsequcot saocesa 
won as readers, and writers, and workers in every 
department of life by those who apparently lacked 
both books to read and time to read them, or even 
tho cnndle wherewith to light the printed page. 
It would be easy lo fill this whole aeries of chapters 
with accounts of the way in which the reading 
habit has been acqaired and followed iu the fiice 
of every obstacle. But a single bit of personal 
reminiscence may be taken as tho type of thou- 
sands; not only because of its touching beauty 
and its telling force, but because it is the latest to 
be told. To-morrow some other man of eminence 
will add no less strong testimony to the postiibility 
of self-education. It is the siory told by the Rev. 
Robert Collyer, who worked his way from the 
anvil in a little English town, up to a commanding 
position among American preachers and writers. 
" Do you want to know," he asked, " how I man- 
age to talk to you in this simple Saion ? I will 
tell you. I read Buuyan, Crusoe, and Goldsmith 
when! was aboy, morning, noon, and night. All 
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work, ihese were my delight, 



with the BturieB in the Bible, uod with Shake- 
speare when at lost the mighty loastfir caiBi; within 
our doors. The rest wore t>s senn^i to me. Tboae 
were iike a well of pure water, and this is the first 
step I seem to hare taken of mj own fieo will 
toward the pulpil. I took to these as I took to 
milk, and, without the least idea what I was dotitg, 
got the taste for simple words into the very fibro 
of my nature. Thorcwas daj-sehool for me uiilil 
I was eight years old, and then I hud to turn in 
and work thirteen hours a day. From the days 
when wc used to spell out Crusoe and old Bunyao 
there had grown up in mo a devouring hunger to 
read books. It made smiUl matter what they were, 
BO they were books. Half a volume of an old 
eocyclopffldia came along — the first I iiad ever 
seen. How maoy times I went through that t 
oanuot even goe)>e. I remember that I reud some 
old reports of the Missionary Society with the 
greatest delight. There were uhaptera in them 
about China and Labrador. Yet I think it is in 
reading as it is iu eating, when the first hunger is 
over you begin to be a little critical, and will by 
no means take to garbage if you are oF a whole- 
some nature. And I remember this because it 
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touclies thU beautiful vsllev "f the Hudson. 1 
could not go home for t)ie ChriHtmaB uf 1839, and 
wiiB feeling very siJ about it »l!, for I was orjly a 
bo;; and sitting b; llie fire, hu old furniC'r came 
id Hnd said : ' I notioe thou'a fond o' rending, so I 
brought tlieG aunm.it to read.' It was Irviug's 
' Sketch Book.' I had never heard of the work. I 
went at it, and was ' as tliem that dream.' Nu suob 
delight had touched inc since the old days of Cru- 
soe. I saw the Hudson and the Catakills, took 
poor Rip at- once into my heart, as everybody has, 
pitied Icliabod while T laughed at him, thought 
ihc old DuL'.-h feast a most admirable thing, and 
long before I was through, all regret at my loBt 
Christmas had gone down thi3 wind, and I bad 
found out there are books and books. That vast 
hunger to road never left me. If there was no 
candle, I poked my head down to the fire: read 
while I was eating, blowing the bellows, or walk- 
iug from one place to another. 1 could read and 
walk four miles an hour. The world centred in 
books. There was no thought in my inind of any 
good to come out of it; the good Jay in the read- 
ing. I bad uo more idea of being a minister than 
you elder men who were boya then, in this town, 
had that I should be here to-night to tell this 



Btorj. Now. give a boj a pasBion like thia for 
anjtliiti;j, bonks <ji' business, pwiitiug or farminjr, 
niecbuiiiEni or miieic, iind you ^ve him thereby a 
lever to lift his worM, and a patent of nobility, if 
tbe thing he docs is noble. There were two or 
three of ray mind about books. We became oom- 
paoions, and gave the roughs a wide berth. The 
books did their work too, about that drink, and 
fought the devil with a finer fire. I remember 
while I W3G yet a lad reading Macaulay's great 
easay on Bacon, and I could grasp its wonderful 
beauty. There baa been no time when I have 
not felt sad that there should have been do chance 
for me at a good education and truining. I miss 
it every day, but suab chances as were left lay in 
that everlasting hunger to atill be reading. I 
was tough as leather, and could do the double 
Btint, and so it was that, all unknown to inyaelf, I 
was atf one that Boweth good seed in hia field." 

Anthony TroUopc. 1B13— iB8a. 
Now, my young friends, to whom I am address- 
ing myaolf, with reference to this hahit of read- 
ing, I make bold to tell you that it is your pass 
to the greatest, the purest, and the most perfect 
pleasure that God has prepared for his creatures. 
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Other pleasnTva may bo ranre ecstalic. When a 
young man looks into b. pirl's eye for love, aaA 
finds it there, nothing amy aiford him greater joy 
for the moment; when a fiither eees a son retnrn 
after a long absence, it may be n great pleaeure 
for the moment ; bat the habit of reading is the 
only enjoyment I know, in which there is no alloy. 
It lasts when all other pteaauroa fade. It will bn 
there to support you when all other recreations 
arc gone. It will be present to you when the 
energiea of your body ha^e (alien away from you. 
It will last you until your death. It will make 
your hours pleasant to you as long as you live. 
But, my friends, you cannot ncfjuire that habit 
in your age. Ton cannot acquire it in middle 
age ; jou must do it now, when you are young. 
Yon mnst learn to reitd and to like reading now, 
or you cannot do so when you are old, — Speech 
at the Openivg of the Ari Exhihitimi at tlie Bol- 
ttm Mechanic*' Inslitulion, December 7, 1868. 
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pleaaantly. Even when visited bj bodily or men- 
tal affliction, bo can resort to this hoot-love and 
be cured. And when a man is at boiue and 
happy with a book, eitting by hia fireside, lie 
rnn^t be a cbarl if he doea not communioate that 
happiDesa, Let him read now and then to hia 
wife and children. Those thoughts will grow 
and take root in the hearts of the listeoera. Good 
scattered ahont is indeed tbe seed of the sower. 
A man who feels sympathy with what is good 
and noble is, at tbe time he feels that sympathy, 
good and noble himself. 

To a poor man book-love is not only a oon- 
Boling prGacrvative, but often a Bource of happi- 
ness, power, and wealth. It lifts bim from the 
meobanicai drudgery of the day. It takea him 
away from bad companions, and gives him the 
close companionship of a good and &ne-thinking 
man ; for, while he ia reading Bacon or Shakspere, 
he ia talking with Bacon or Shakspero. While 
bis body is resting, his mind is working and 
growing. 

But, beyond improving nations, books have 
improved the human race. " It is a blessed 
thing," says an author, "to write hooka whioh 
shall atuite prejtidices, and unlock the human 
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heart, and malco the kindlj sympatiiies flow." 
Bteraed indeed I and eucIi writers are more tlian 
kings snd priests ; for thej rale over loving and 
willing subjects, Hod they miniBter within the 
sacred precincts of the heart itself. It is true 
that this priesthood is of no Church, and is not 
in orders; but it is not the less important on 
that account. What a power does a writer hold 
who addreBses every week, or every day, or 
month, a larger congregation than a hundred 
churches could hold t There are many writers 
of the present day who address as many, nay, 
more than the number indicated, if we put it at 
its largest. 

This importance of the priesthood of letters is 
carried yet further if we remember that the words 
of a preacher fall on our ears and are often for- 
gotten, while those of the writer remain. Ink- 
stains are difficalt to get oat : there is nothing so 
imperishable as a book. — T}ie Gejitle Life, Second 
Series : On Booh Love. 



Alexander Smith. 1830 — 1867. 
In my garden I spend my days ; in my library 
I apend my nights. My interests are divided be- 
tween my geraniums and my books. With the 
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flowfer I om in the present ; with the book I am 
Id the past. I go ioto my library and all history 
unroUa before me. I breathe the moroitig air of 
the world while the scent of Eden's rosea yet lin- 
gered in it, while it vibrated only to the world's 
fiiBt brood of nightingales, and to the laugh of 
Eve; I see the pyramids building; I hear the 
shoutings of the armies of Alexander ; I feci the 
ground shake beneath the mareh of Cambyses. 
I ait as in a theatre, — ihe stage is time, the p!ay 
is the play of the world. What a spectucie it ia I 
what kingly pomp, what processions file piist, what 
citiea burn to heaven, what crowds of captives are 
dragged at the chariot wheels of conquerors 1 I 
hear or cry " Brivo 1" when the great actors come 
on, shaking the stage. I am a Roman Emperor 
when I look ut a Roman coin. I lil^ Homer and 
I Bhont with Achillea in the trenches. The silence 
of the unpeopled Syrian plains, the outcomlnge 
imd ingoings of the patriarchs, Abraham and 
Ishmael, Isaac \a the fiolda at even tide, Kebekah 
at the well, Jacob's guile, Esau's face reddened by 
desert sun-beat, Joseph's splendid funeral proces- 
sion — all these things I find within the boards of 
my Old Testament. What a silence in those old 
books as of a half-peopled world — what bleating 
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of flocks — what greeo psstoral rest — what indubi- 
table human e^tisteaco I Across brawling oeotu- 
ries of blood and war, I hear the bleating of 
Abrabaiii's flacks, the tinklinj; of the bells of 
llebekah's cmuebt. mea and women, so far 
separated yet so near, ao strange yet so well 
known, by what miraculous power do I know ye 
all I Books are the true Elysiun fields where the 
spirits of the dead converse, and into these fields 
a mortal aay venture unappalled. What king's 
court can boast bucIi company ? What school 
of philosophy such wisdom? The wit of the an- 
cient world is glaucing and flashing thore. There 
is Pan'spipe, there are the songH of Apollo. Seated 
in my library at night and looking on the silent 
fac«s of my hooke, I am occasionally visited by a 
strange sense of the supernatural. They are not 
colleelious of printed pages, they are ghosts. I 
take one down and it speaks with me in a louguo 
not now heard on earth, and of men and tbiugs 
of whieli it alone possesses knowledge. T call 
myself a solitary, but sometimes I think I mis- 
apply the term. No man sees more company 
than I do. I travel with mightier cohorts around 
me than ever did Timour or Genghis Khan on 
their fiery marches. I am a .sovereign iu my 



library, but it is llie dead, not Ibe living, that 
attend my levees. — Dreamthorp : Boola and Gar- 
den. 

Frederick Harrison. ^. 1831. 
Every bouk that we take up without a purpose 
is on opportunity lost of taking up a book with a 
purpose — every bit of stray information which we 
cram into our heads without any sense of its im- 
portance, is for the moat part a bit of the uiost 
useful information driven out of our heads and 
choked off from our minds. It is so certaiu that 
information, that in, the knowledge, the stored 
tboughu and observations of mankind, is now 
grown to proportions so utterly incalculable and 
prodigiou8, tliat even the learaed whose Uvea are 
given to study cau but pick up some orumbs that 
fall from the table of truth. They delve and 
tend but a plot in that vast and teeming king- 
dom, whilst those whom active life leaves with 
but a few cramped hours of study can hardly 
come to know the very vastness of the field before 
them, or how inHnitesimuUy email is the corner 
they can traverse at the beat. We know all is 
not of equal value. We know that booka differ 
in value as much as diamonds differ from the 
saud on the seashore, us much as uur living I'ricnd 
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differs from a deud rut. We know that mucU iu 
the myriad- peopled world of booka — very muct in 
all kioda — is trivial, enervating, inane, even nox- 
ious. And thus, where we have infinite opportu- 
nities of wasting onr efforts to no end, of fatiguing 
onr minds without enriching them, of clogging 
the spirit without satisfying it, there, I cannot but 
think, the very infinity of opportunities \i robbing 
ua of the actual power of using them. And thus 
I eome often, in my less hopeful moods, to watch 
the remorseless cataract of daily literature whiob 
thnuders over the remnants of the past, as if it 
were a fresh impediment to the men of our day 
in the way of systematic knowledge and ood- 
siatent powers of thought : as if it were destined 
one duy to overwhelm the great inheritance of 
mankind in prose and verse. 

I think the habit of reading wisely is o 
the most difficult habits to acquire, needing strong 
resolution and infinite pains ; and I hold the habit 
of reading for mere reading's sake, instead of fur 
the sake of the stuff we gain from readiug, to be 
one of the worst and commonest and most i: 
wholesome habits we have. Why do we stitl 
suffLT the traditioDal hypocrisy about the dignity 
of literature, literature I mean in the gross, whioh 
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includes about eqaal parts of »)ial u mefiil aaA 
what is useless? Whj are htniVi u boolu, writ- 
ers an vritors, rcadere la readers, tneritorioiu ui4 
honourable, apart from any gowl in them, or wijr- 
thiog ihat we can get frtim ifaeiu? Why do w« 
pride ourselirea oo our powers of absorlnng print, ■> 
our graodratherB did on their gifts io imlfibing port, 
when we koow that there is ft node of abtMrbing 
print which makes it itnposeiltlc we cao ever learn 
anything good oat of books? Our Ktotvly Milton 
said in a paaaage which it one of the witchwordit 
of the English riiee, " a« good sItnoBt Kill a Man 
as Kill a good Book." Bat has he not abo mid 
that he would " have a vigilant eye how Bookw 
demeaue theuitsehea as well an men, and do Hharp- 
e«t justice on them as malefactors?" Vetil they 
do kill the good book who deliver up their few 
and preoiouB hourn of reading to the trivial book ; 
they make it dead for them ', they do what Uea in 
them to destroy" the precious life-blood of a mna- 
ter-Kpirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life;" ibey ''spill that season'd 
life of man prcserv'd and slor'd up in Bookea." 
For in the wilderness of books most men, cer- 
tainly all busy men, jnu»t strictly choose. If they 
saturate their minds with the idler books, the 
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" good book," which Mitlon cnllfi ' 
rather thao a life," is dead lo i.lic 
senlcd up nnd buried. 



□ iiDtnortalit; 
: it is a book 



Philip Gilbert Mameiton. 6. 1834. 

People whose titne fnr reading is Umittid ought 
not to waste it id graiDiniirB and dictionariee, bot 
to confine themselves resolutely to a couple of 
languages, or three at the very utruuat, notwith- 
ataoding the contempt of polyglots, who estimate 
your leamiug by the variety of your tongues. It 
is a fearful throwing away of time, from the lit- 
erary point of view, to begin more languages tbaa 
yon can master or retuin, and to be always pus- 
uling yourself about irregular verlia. 

The encouraging inference which you may draw 
from this in reference to your own case is that, 
since all intellectual men have bad more than 
pursuit, you may set off your business against the 
most absorbing of their pursuits, and for the rest 
be still almost as rich in time as they have been. 
You may stndy Htcrataro as some painters have 
studied it, or science as some literury men have 
studied it. The first step is to ^establish a regu- 
lated economy of your time, so that, without i 
terfering with a due attention to business and to 
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health, jou may get two clear hn 
reading of the best kind. It is 
men would tell joii thai it ia di 
purposely Gs the expenditure o 



H every day fur 
ot much, some 
enough, but I 
lime at u low 



figure because I waut it to be alwaye practicable 
coneiBtently with all the duties and necessary 
pleasures of your life. If I told you to rend four 
hours every day, I know beforehand what would 
be the eonaequence. You would keep the rule 
for throe or four days, by an effort, then some 
engugemont would occur to break it, and you 
would have no rule at all. And please observe 
that the two hours are to be given quite regularly, 
because, when the time given is not much, regu- 
larity ia quite essential. Two hours a day, regu- 
larly, make more than seven hundred hours in a 
year, and in seven hundred hours, wisely and un- 
interruptedly occupied, much may be done in any- 
thing. Permit me to insist upon that word unin- 
terrvptecUff. Few people realiKe the foli evil of 
an iaterrupliou, few people know all that is im- 
plied by it. 

But now suppose a reader perfectly absorbed in 
hia author, an author belonging very likely to an- 
other age and another civilization entirely differ- 
ent from ours. Suppose that you are reading the 
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Dcfcnoi! of Stxn^teB in Pialo, Jind have lUo wbole 
annDc before ;oa us in a picture : ilie tribanil of 
the Five Hnndred, the pnro Grool! nrchitecture, 
the int«reated Atliuniaii public, the odioas Meli- 
Ina, the envious enemieB, the beloved and grieving 
frieDds whose usmea are dear to aa, and inimnrtal ; 



n the 






puor man, io cheap 
wears ninter aod 
downright ugliness, but 
courage and Belf-po: 



figare dmped like a. 
oloth, ihat h« 
with a faee plain to 
air of Eueh ^enaine 
tbdt no acting could 



imitate it; and jou hear the firm voiee eajiog, — 
L, then, judges me northy of death. 



You are just beginning the Bplendid parsgntph 

where SncrnteB condemns himself to maiiitenance 
in the Pjrtaneum, and if you can fioly be safe 
from interruption till it la liaished, you will have 
one of those ininutea of noble pleasure which are 
the rewards of iotelieotaal toil. But if you are 
reading in the daytime in a house where there are 
women and children, or where peujile can fasten 
upon you for pottering details of business, you 
may be sure that yuu will not be able to get to the 
end of the paesage without in some way ur other 
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being rudely awakeoed ftoni your dream, and snil- 
denly brought buck into the cominoti world. The 
loss intelleutuully is greater than anyone who had 
not suffered from it could imagine. People think 
that ao inteiTuptioD is merely the unhooking of an 
electric chain, and that the current will flow, when 
the chiiiu is hooked on again, just as it did before. 
To the intelleDtuiU and imugiuative student an in- 
tcrruptioti is not thatj it is the destruction of a 
picture. 

There is a degree of incompatibility between 
the fashionable and the intellectual lives, which 
makes it necessary, at a certain time, to choose 
one or tbo other iis our own. There is no hostility, 
there need not be any uncharitable feeling oa one 
side or the other, but there must be a resolute 
choice between the two. If you decide for the 
intellectual life, yon will incur a definite loss lo 
set against your giiiu. Zuur existence may have 
calmer and profuundor satisfaction a, but it will be 
less amueing, and even in an appreciable degree 
less human; leas in harmony, I mean, with the 
common instincts and feelings of humanity. For 
the fushiimable world, although decorated by habits 
of expense, baa enjoyment for its ubjeels, and 
arrives at enjoyment by those methods which the 
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experience of generationB hus proved most effioa- 
ciona. Tariety of aiunBenietit, frequeat change 

of scenery and society, healthy exercise, pleasant 
occupation cf the mind without fatigue— these 
thiogi clo indeed make existence agreeable to 
human nature, and the science of living agreeably 
is better understood in the fa.shionBhlo Bociety of 
England than by laborious students and aavans. 
The life led by (hat society ia the true heaven of 
the Dutural man, who likes to have frequent feasts 
and a hearty appetite, who enjoys the varying 
spectacle of wealth, and splendour, and pleasure, 
who loves to watch, from the Olympus of his per- 
sonal ease, the carious results of labour in which he 
takes no part, the interesting ingenuity of the toil- 
ing world below. In exchange for these varied 
pleasures of the spectator, the intellectual life can 
offer you but one satisfaction ; for all its promises 
are reducible simply to this, that you shall come at 
last, a!\er infinite labour, into contact with some 
great realiiy — that you shall know and do in such 
sort that you will feel yourself on firm ground 
and be reot^nized — probably not much applauded, 
but yet recognized— OS a fallow labourer by other 
knowers and doers. Before you come to this, 
most of your present acoomplishmeots will be 
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abaudoDed b; yourself as uosatUruciory and in- 
sufficient, but one or iwa of them will be turoed 
to better aocouut, and will give jou after many 
jears a tranijuil sclf-reapect, and what u still 
rarer and better, a very deep and earnest rever- 
ence for the greatness which is above you. Sev- 
ered from tbe vaniliea of the Illusory, you will 
live with the realities of knowledge, lis one who 
has quitted the painted scenery of the theatre to 
listen by the etemul ocean or gaae at the granite 
bilk 

The art of reading is to skip judiciously. 
Whole libraries may be skipped in these days, 
when we have the results of thorn in our modern 
culture without going over tbe ground iigaiu. 
And even of the books we decide to read, there 
are almost always large portions which do not 
concern na, and whieh we are sure t« forget the 
day after we have read them. The art is lo skip 
all that does not concern us, whilst missing noth- 
ing that we really need. No external guidance 
can teach us this, for nobody but ourselves can 
guess what the needs of our intellect may be. 
But let us select with decisive firmness, inde- 
pendently of other people's advice, independently 
of the authority of custom. In every newspaper 
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tliat aiixaea to band there Is u little bit tbat we 
DQghl to risnd ; tlie art is to (iDd thut little bit, 
and nuele no tiiue over the re^t. 

I used to believe a great deal more id oppor- 
tunitica and less in application than I do now. 
Time and health are needed, but with these there 
are always opportunities. Rioh people have a 
faney for spending money very uselessly on their 
culture because it seems Co them more valuable 
when it has been coEtly ; but the truth is, that by 
the blessing of good and cheiip literature, intel- 
lectual light has become almost as aceussible as 
daylight. I have a rioh friend v\\o travels more, 
and buys more costly things than I do, but he 
does not really learn more or advance farther in 
the twelvemonth. If my days arc fuily occupied, 
what has ho to bcI against them? only other well- 
occupied days, no more. If he is getting benefit 
at St. Petersburg he is missing the benefit 1 am 
getting round my house, and in it. The sum of 
the year's benefit seems to be surpriaingly alike 
in both eases. So if you are reading a piece of 
thoroughly good literature, Baron Rothschild may 
possibly he as well occupied as you — he is cer- 
tainly not better oucapiud. When I open a noble 
volume I say lo myself, " now the only Crossus 



that I envy is lie wlui is n-adiu^ a better book 
than this," 

I nilliDgly concede all that yuu sny against 
fashionable soaicty sg a whole. It ir, as you say, 
frivolous, bent on amuaement, incapiiLIu of atteo- 
tion sufficitutly proloogod to grasp any serious 
eubjectp and liable both to confnsioD and inaccu- 
racy in the ideas nhich it hastily forms or easily 
receives. You do right, assuredly, not to let it 
waste your most valuable hours, but I believe aUo 
that you do nroug io keeping out of it alto^rether. 

The society which seems so frivolous in masses 
contains individual momhors who, if you knew 
them better, would be able and willing to render 
yoQ the most efBcient intellectual help, and you 
miss this help by restricting yourself exclusively 
to books. Nothing can replace the conversation 
of living men and women, not even the richest 
literature can replace it. 

The solitude which is really injurious is the 
severance from all who are capable of understand- 
ing us. Painters say that they cannot work effect- 
ively for very long together when separated from 
the society of artists, and that they must return 
to London, or Puris, or Rome, to avoid un oppres- 
sive feeliug 1)1' dixcuuragenient which paralyzes 
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their productive eoer^. Authors are more Tor- 
tunate, because all cultivated people are Boeiety 
for them ; jet even aathtira lose strength itud 
agility of thonght when too long deprived of a 
genial intellectual atmosphere. Iti the country 
you meet with cultivated individuals; but we 
ueed more than this, ne need those general con- 
versations in which every epeuker la worth liston- 
ing to. The life most favourable to culture woold 
have its times of open and equal intercourse with 
mioda, and also its periods of retreat. 
My ideal would be a bousi' in Loudou, not fiir 
from one or two houses that are bo fill! of light 
and Wiirnith that it is a liberal education to have 
id iL solitary tower on aome island 
of the Hebrides, with no companions but the sea- 
gulia and the thundering aui^es of the Atlantic. 
One aucb island I know well, and it is before my 
mind's eye, clear as a picture, whilst I am writing. 
It stands in the very entrance of a fine salt-waler 
luoh, rising above two hundred feet out of the 
water, and setting ila granile front steep against 
in. When the evenings are clear 
1 see Stuffa and Zona like blue clouds be- 
ou and the annset ; and on your left, close 
at hand, the granite hills of Mull, with Ulva to 
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the right across the narrow strait. It was the 
dream of my youth to huild a tower there, with 
three or four little rooms in it, and walls aa stTODg 
83 a light-bonse. There have been mure foolish 
dreams, aod there have been less competent 
teucheri^ than the tempeste that would have roused 
me and the calma that would have brought me 
peace. If any serious thought, if any noble in- 
spiration might huve bettn hoped for, surely it 
would hare been there, where only (he clouds and 
waves were transient, but the ocean before nie, and 
the stars above, and the mountains on either band, 
were embiema and evideucea of eteruity. 

Let me recommend certain precautions whioh 
taken together are likely to keep you safe. Care 
for the physical health in the first place, for if 
there is a morbid mind the bodily organs are not 
doing their work as thej ought to do. Next, for 
the mind itself. I would heartily recommend hard 
study, really hard study, taken very I'cgularly but 
in very moderate quantity. The effect of it on 
the mind is us bracing as (hat of cold water on the 
body, but as you ought not to remain (uo long in 
the cold bath, so it is dangerous to study hard 
more than a short time every day. Do some work 
that is very dif&cult (such as reading some Ian- 
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gunge thai you Lavo to pnixle oul u coiipa tjii dio- 
cioDimireJ two boura s da^ regularly, to brace the 
Kgbtitif; power or the intelloct, but let the rest oF 
tbe day's work be easier. Acquirv: cspcciall;, IT 
you poasibly uan, tbe enviable faculty of gcttiug eu- 
tireiy rid of your work in tbe intervalB of il, and 
uf taking a hearty ioteri^t io eomiuoii things, in a 
garden, ur tttuble, or dog-kentiel, or iurm. If the 
vurk pursues you — if what is ealted unconscious 
cerebration, which ought to go forward without 
your knowing it, beeonies conscious cerebration, 
and bothora you, then you have been working 
beyond yourcurcbml streugth and you are not safe. 
An orgauizHttoD which wan iatendcd by Nature 
for tbe intellectual li fc cannot be henlthy and happy 
without u certain degree of inteileotual activity. 
Natures like those of Humboldt and Goeihe need 
imiaense labors for their owu felicity, smaller 
powers need less extensive labor. To all of ua 
who buve iul^llectuul needs there 'u a certain sup- 
ply of Work necessary to perfect health. If we 
do leas, wo are in danger of that cn-iiui whioh 
comes from want of iuteliectual exercise ; if we do 
uiuiu, we may suffer from that other ^nnwi whioh 
ix due to the weariness of the jaded faculties, and 
this is the more ternble of tbe two. 
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The readinft praelised by rafwt people, by all 
who do not set before themselves iotelleoluul cul- 
ture as one of the definite aima of life, is remarlt- 
nble for the regularity with which it neglects all 
the great authors of the past. The books provided 
by the circulating library, the reviews and tnaga- 
zinea, the daily newspapers, are read whilst they 
are novelties, but the standard authors are left on 
their shelves unopened. We require a firm reso- 
lutiou to resist this invasion of what is new, be- 
cause it flows like an unoeasing river, and unless 
we protect our time against it by some solid em- 
bankmeot of unshakable rule and resolution, every 
Dook and craniiy of it will be filled and flooded. 
An Englishman whose life was devoted to culture, 
but who lived iu an out-of-the-way place on the 
Continent, told me that he uonsidei'ed it a decided 
advantage to his mind to live quite outside of the 
English library system, because if he wanted to 
read a new book he had to buy it and pay heavily 
for carriage besides, which made him very careful 
in his choice. For the same reason he rejoiced 
that the nearest English news-room was two hun- 
dred miles from his residence. 

For literary men there is nothing so valuable 
as a window with a cheerful and beautiful prospect. 
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It is good for nfl to have lliw rofreshment for the 
eje when wc leave off worldug. and Montaigne* 
did wisely tii huvc his stud; up in a tower rrnm 
which he had cxtenaiTe views. There ie a well- 
knowD objection to extensive views as wanting in 
snagneas and cotufort, but this objection scaroelj 
applies to the especial case of literary men. What 
we want is not so much sougDees as relief, refresh- 
ment, suggestion, and we get these, as a general 
rule, much better from wide prospects than from 
limited onea, I have just alluded to Montaigne, 
— will you permit me to imitate that dear old 
philosopher in his egotism and describe to yon the 
view from the room I write in, which cheers and 
amuses roe continually ? But before describing 
this, let me describe another of which the recol- 
lection is very dear to me and as vivid as o freshly- 
painted picture. In years gooe by, I had only to 
look up from my desk and see a noble loch in its 
inexhaustible loveliness, and a moantain in its 
mnjeety. It was a daily and hourly delight to 
watch the breezes play about the enchanted is^es, 
on the delicate silvery surfeoe, dimming some 
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clear reflection, or imilinp: ii out. iu leugth, or cut- 
ling aharply across it with ncrea of rippling blue. 
It was H fro(|uent pleasure to see the clouds play 
about the crest of Craachao and Ben Vorich'a 
golden head, gray mists that crept upwards from 
the TBlleys till the Runshine suddenly caught them 
nod made them hrightcr than the t<Dows they 
Bhaded. And the leagues aud leagues of heather 
OD the lower land to the southward that heoamc 
like the aniline dyes of deepest purple aod blue, 
when the sky was gray in the evening — all save 
one orange-streak 1 Ah, those were spectacles 
never to be foi^otton, splendours of light and glory, 
and sadness of deepening gloom when tbe eyes 
grew moist in the twilight and seuretly drank their 
tears.— TAe Intellectual Life. 

Leslie Stephen, h. about 1835. 
It is a commonplace with men of literary emi- 
nence to extol the man of deeds above the man 
of words. Scott was half ashamed of scribbling 
novels whilst Wellington was winning battles; 
and, if Mr. Carlyle be a true prophet, the most 
brilliant writer is scarcely worthy to unloose the 
shoe's latchet of the silent heroes of action. Per- 
haps it is graceful in masters of the art to depreoi- 
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at« iheir own i>eeu1!iir funciion. Peoplo who bave 
less personal mUrciit iu iho mutter ueeiJ not bo 
BO niodeat. I will wiufesa, at any raw. to prefet- 
riog the men wlio buvc sown Huue new sixi of 
ttmugtit, above tbe heroes wboae nnnies mark 
epochs tti history. I would rather tuuke tite aor 
tion's bnllada than give its laws, dictate princi- 
ples ihna carry them into eseoution, and leavea 
a country with new ideas than translate them into 
fnats, ineviuibly mungllD^ and diBturtiug them in 
the proctiaa. And therefore I woald rather have 
written '' Hamlet" than defeated the Spanish Ar- 
mada ; or '' PafBdiae Lost" than turned out tbe 
Long Parliament; or ■' Gray's Elegy" than have 
stormed tbe heights of Abram ; or the " Wa- 
verley Novels" than have won Waterloo or even 
Trafalgar. I would rather have been Voltaire or 
Goethe than Frederick or Napoleon ; and 1 euspecl 
that when the poor historiao of the niueteenth 
century begins his superhuman work, he will, aa 
a thorough philosopher, attribute more importaaoe 
to two or three recent English writers than to all 
the Eugliah statesmen who have been strutting 
and fretting their little hour at Westminster. — 
Hours in a Library, Second Srn'iea, p. 344. 
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Frances R. Havergat. 1836—1879. 

Onlj a word of coiamand, but 

It loBea or wiDS ihe field; 
Oulj a stroke of the pen, but 

A heart ig broken or healed. 



Mary C. Ware. 
There \& Dothin^io theTecolleetioQi^of mjcbild- 
bood tbiil T look biiek upon wilh so much pleasure 
Bs the reading aloud my books to my mother. 
She nas then a womuu of many csres, and in the 
habit of eugaging iu every variety of household 
work. Whatever she mi^ht be doing in kitehen, 
or dairy, or parlor, she was always ready to liaten 
to me, and to explain whatever I did not tinder- 
Bland. There was alwayB wilh her au undercur- 
rent of thought about other thiuga, mingling with 
all her domeatia duties, lightening and modifying 
them, but never leading her to neglect them, or 
to perform them imperfectly. I believe it is to 
this trait of her character that she owe.^ the elas- 
ticity and ready social sympathy that still aniinalea 
her under the weight of almost four-score year«. 
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Boston Literary World. 
A great ail in reailiog, then, UDti which abanld 
bi^ iniiilcatud in theory, and iu the pniclioe of 
which the oldest and wi&est of us ehould COD- 
Btautly be drilling ourselves, is this art, of so car- 
ryiDp tlio tiiind alung tlie paths of another's 
thought that it shall retain only the good aod the 
true and the beautiful, while the bad and tho false 
aod tlie repulsive shall iastunlly pass out of sight 
and reooUectioD. Only as we are masters of this 
art we are safe iu the midst of the perils to which 
reading exposes as ; and in this art, which may 
be settled by practice into a habit, our youth par- 
ticularly should be zealously educated. 



Professor W. P. Atkinson. 

The most important question for the good stu- 
dent and reader is not, amidst this multitude of 
books which DO man can number, bow much he 
shall read, The really important questions are, 
first, what is the quality of what he does read) 
and, second, what is his manner of reading it. 
There is an analogy which is more than accidental 
between physical and mental assimilation and di- 
gestion ; and, homely as the illustration may seem, 
it ia the most forcible I can use. Let two sit 
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down to a tablo Kprend with food: t 
of B hcaltbj ikppetite, ittid ktiowing something of 
the nutfitious qualiiies of tlie yurious dishes be- 
fore him ; the other carsed with a pampered and 
capricious appetite, and knowing nothing of the 
resulla of chemical and physiological investiga- 
tion. One shall make a better meal, and go awaj 
stronger and better fed, on a dish of oatmeaJ, 
than the other on a dinner that has half emptied 
hie poekets. Shall we study physiological chem- 
istrj and know all uhout what is food for the 
body, and neglect mental chemistry, and be ut- 
terly careless as to what nutriment is contained in 
the food we give our minds? I am not speaking 
here of vicious literature: we don't spread our 
t«b]eH with poisons. I speak only of the varying 
amount of milTiti-ce matler eoutaiued in books. 

Who can over-estimate the value of good books, 
those ships of thonght, as Baoon so finely calls 
them, voyaging through the sea of lime, and car- 
rying their precious freight bo safely from genera- 
tion to generation I Here are the finest minds 
giving ua the best wisdom of present and all past 
^ea ; here are intellects gifted far beyond oura, 
ready to give us the results of lifetimes of patient 
thought; imaginations open to the beauty of the 
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nnivene, fiir boj'orid what it tn pvvn uh to bcliold ; 
ohuniclera whom we unu only viiinl}* hopt! lo imi- 
tnle, but whcrui It is oac of ilic liigliest privileges 
of life to kuow. Here they all arc; and lo learn 
to kiKiw tlieni is the jiiivilcge of the educated 



Rev. R. It. Quick. 

The Hod'b eib»re of uor time and thoughts and 
iutcreetd must be givcD to oi 
sion, whatever that may be ; uod in few iustances 
18 lliia coDDccted wUh literature. For the 
whatever time or thought a man ean spare from 
this oalliog is mostly given to hia family, or to 
§oaicty, or to some hobby which is not literature. 
And love of literature is not seen in such reading 
aa is commou. The literary spirit shows itself, as 
I said, in appreciating beauty of ezpreseioD ; and 
Low far beauty of expression ia cared for we may 
estimate from the fact that few people think of 
rending anything a second time. The ordinary 
reader is profoundly indifferent about stylo, and 
will not take the trouble to understand ideas. He 
keeps to periodicals or light fiction, which enables 
the mind to loll in ita easy chair (so to speak), 
and see pass before it a series of pleasing images. 
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L BUdES. 

I douuleoTy un; mnn tliatabsenceof aeDtimeDt 
which makes some people careless of the memo- 
rials of iheir ancestors, and whose blood can be 
wsrmed up onlj' by talkitig of horses or the price 
of hops. To them solitude means ennui, and ituj- 
body's company ia preferable to their own. What 
an immcDsc amount of calm enjoyment and mea- 
tal renovation do such men miss. Bven a mil- 
lionaire will ease his toils, lengthen his life, and 
add a baudred per cent, to his daily pleasures if 
he becomes a bibliophile ; while to the man of 
business with a taste for books, who through the 
day lias struggled in the baltle of life with all its 
irritating rebuffs and anxieties, what a blessed 
BesBon of pleasurable repose opens upon him as 
he enters his sanutum, where every article wafls 
to him a-weloome, and every book is a personiil 
fiiend. — The Ihiemieg of Books. 



William Preetsnd. 
Give me a nook and a book, 

And let the proud world spin round : 
Let it scramble by hook or by cruok 

For wealth or a uame with a sound. 
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Tou are welcome to amble your ways, 

Aspirers to place or to glory ; 
May big bells jangle your praise, 

And golden pens blazon your story ! 
For me, let me dwell in my nook, 
Here, by the curve of this brook, 
That croons to the tune of my book. 
Whose melody wafls me for ever 
On the waves of an unseen river. 

• 

Give me a book and a nook 

Far away from the glitter and strife ; 
Give me a staff and a crook, 

The calm and the sweetness of life : 
Let me pause — let me brood as I list. 

On the marvels of heaven's own spinning,- 
Sunlight and moonlight and mist. 

Glorious without slaying or sinning. 
Vain world, let me reign in my nook. 
King of this kingdom, my book, 
A region by fashion forsook : 
Pass on, ye lean gamblers for glory, 
Nor mar the sweet tune of my story I 

A Birth Song and other Poems, 1882. 
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Edwin Percy Whipple, i. i8:g. 
Books — lighttiouses erected in tlie sea of time. 

William E. A. Axon. I>. 1844. 
To students and lovers of books, tiie word 
library possesses a, oharm which scaroelj an; other 
oan claim ; and there are few assoaiations so pleas- 
ant as those eseited by it. To them it means a 
place where one may withdraw from the hniry 
and bustle of every-day life, from the cares of 
commerce and the strife of politics, and hold com- 
muaioo with the saints and heroes of the past; a 
place where the good and true men of bygone 
ages, being dead, yet speak, and reprove the vanity 
and littleness of our lives, where they muy exeito 
OS to noble deeds, may cheer and coueolo us in 
defeat, may teach us magnanimity in victory. 
There we may trace the history of nations now 
no mora ; and in their follies and vices, in their 
virtues, in their errand heroic deeds, we may see 
that " increasing purpose" which " runs through 
all the ages," and learn how the '■ thoughts of 
men are widened by the process of the suns." 
There we may listen to " the fairy tales of 
science," or to the voices of the poets singing 
their undying songs. 



I 
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Kvory man should hnvtr a library. Tlie irnrks 
or the grandrat Tiiastors of lil^r&tare inny now \)p 
procured at pritMie th&l plaoe them wilhiii the 
reach dni<«l of the very poorest, and we may all 
put Fttrnvuiiin xinging birda into our ch&mbera to 
cheer nn with the ewi!i.*tni.t)s of their Bongn. Anil 
when wo have f;ot nur little libruty we may look 
proudly at Shakepeare, and Racoti, and Bnnyan, 
as they eland in our bookcnso in company witli 
other noble Hpirite, and one or two of whom the 
world knows nothing, but whose worth wo have 
often teatod. ThcRe may cheet and enlighten us, 
may inspire ua with higher aims and aspirations, 
may make us, if we use them rightly, wisQr and 
better men. 

Ignorance \s a prolific mother of vioe and 
crime, and whatever (ends lo destroy ignorance 
aims a blow nlso at the existence of crime. Let 
na rejoice then at the success of theae new-barn 
instiiuiions, whence the blosaed Ii)>ht of knowledge 
is diffused Into the darkness. " The true univer- 
sity uf these days is a eolleccion of books," says 
Cavlyle, and in a groat library what noble teachers 
we may choose ! The be.'^t and wisest of all ages 
are there to give ^d and direction, counsel and 
oonaolation. Surely a people who make bosom 
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friends of the wise and good will bocome better 
meri dian tLoj were before, by reagon of that 
companionship. The spoken word as an inalru- 
nieiit of education ia now becoming of minor im- 
portance, and the printed voice ia taking its place, 
chief engine in the dissemination of thought. 
" Ad intelligent class can scarcely ever be, as a 
class, vioioua," saya Everett. Those who have 
lasted the sweets of intellectual pleaaurea will 
hardly care to descend to lower and grosser forms 
of enjoyment, and a people familiar with those 
lessons of wisdom and truth taught by the mighty 
dead, can hardly fail to he a nation wise, and just, 
and tme.—Artkh on Free Puhlk Libraries, in 
"Meliom" October, ISGT. 



Rev. James Freeman Clarke, i. iSio. 
Let iia thank God for booka. When I consider 
what some books have done for the world, and 
what they are doing, how they keep up our hope, 
awaken new courage and faith, aoothe pain, give 
an ideal life to those whose homes are hard and 
cold, hind together distant ages and foreign lands, 
create new worlds of beauty, bring down truths 
from heaven^I give eternal bleesings for this 
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y^Si, tind pnij thai ire may nse it origbt, and 



Kvery book is, Id au ir 
letter to the rricodB of hi 
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sense, a circular 



Cbarles F. Ricbardson. 
With yonng or old, there is do such Iiclpcr 
towards the reading habit as the ctiltivatioD of 
this warm and andjing feeling of tht Jriendiinae 
of books. If a paraot, or n teacher, or a book, 
seems hul a tasktuasler ; if their rules are those 
of a statute-book, and their sofietj like that of an 
officer of the law, there is small hope that their 
he!p can be made either serviceable nr profitable. 
But with the growth of the friendly ibcling comoa 
a state of mind which renders all thin^ possible. 
When one book has become a friend and fellow, 
the world has grown that much broader and mora 
beautiful. Petrarch said of his books, considered 
as his IriendB : " I have frienda, wiiose suciely is 
extrcmelj agreeable to me; they are of all ages, 
and of eyery country. They have distinguished 
themselves both in the cabinet and in the Geld, 
and obtained high honors for their knowledge of 
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the sciences. It is eaay to gain access to them, 
for they are always at my Bervice, and I admit 
them to my company, and dismiss them From it, 
whenever I please. They are never troubleaome, 
but immediately answer every question I ask them. 
Some relate to me the eveuta of the paat t^es, 
while others reveal to me the secrets of nature. 
Some teach me how lo live, and others how to 
die. Some, by their vivacity, drive away my carea 
and exhilarate my spirits, while others give forti- 
tude to my mind, and teach me the important 
lesson how to restrain my desires, and to depend 
wholly on myself. They open Ui me, in short, 
the various avenues of all the arts and sciences, 
and upon their inrormatioD I safely rely in all 
emei^noies." 

The great secret of reading consists in this, that 
it does not matter so much what we read, or how 
we read it, as what we think and how we think it. 
Beading is only the fuel ; and, the mind once on 
fire, any and all material will feed the flame, pro- 
vided only it have any combustible matter in it. 
And we cannot tell from what quarter the nest 
material will come. The thought we need, the 
facta we are in search of, may make their appear- 
ance iu the corner of the newspaper, or in aoiUB 
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forgtitten volnmti long ago coosijnici] to dust and 
obliiion. Haffthorac, id the parlor of a country 
inu, on u rainy day, coulil find mental nutrimonl 
in nn old directory. That acoompliglK'd philolo- 
gist, the Ut« Loril Straogford, could find ample 
atDUsemcnt for an hour's deisy at u railway-sta- 
tion in tracing out the etymology of the names in 
Bradshaw. The miud that is not awake and ilive 
will find a library a barren wilderness. Now, 
gather up the acnips and frngmonts of thooght 
on whatever subject you may be studying, — for 
of course by a note-book I do not mean a mere 
reecplacle for odds and ends, a literary dusi-bin, 
bul acquire the habit of gathering everything 
whenever and wherever you find it, that beloDgs 
in your line or lines of study, and you will be 
surprised to see bow such fragments will arrange 
themselves iuto an orderly whole by the very or- 
ganizing power of your own thinking, acting in a 
definite direction. Tliis is a true process of self- 
educntioD ; but you see it is no mechanical pro- 
cess of mere aggregation. It requires activity of 
thought,— but without that, what is any reading 
but mere pas-'ive amusement? And it requires 
method. I have myself a sort of literary book- 
keeping. I keep a day-bock, and at my leisure I 
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post ray literary aet'outiti", brinpriog to^ietber in 
proper fjroups the fruits oi' niufh casual reading. 

A book that is worth reading all through, ia 
pretty sure to make its worth knowu. There ia 
sciQiethiDg in the literary ooDsoience wbiish. tella a 
reader whether he is wasting hia time or not. An 
iDute may be sufficient opportunity 
for forming a decision eooceroing the worth or 
wortbleasnesa of the book. If it is utterly bad 
and valueless, then skip the whole of it, as soon 
as you liave made tlie discovery. If a part la 
1 and a part bad, accept the oue and reject 
the other. If you are in doubt, take warning at 
the firat intimation that you are misspeudinji your 
opportunity and frittering away your time over an 
unprofitable hook. Readioj; that is of question- 
able value is not hard to find out; it bears ita 
notea and marks in unmistakable plainnesE, and 
it puis J'ortb, all unwittinj^ly, danger-piguals of 
which the reader should take heed. 

The art of skipping is, in a word, the art of 
noting and sbunniog that wbich is bad, or frivo- 
lous, or misleadinj^, or unsuitable for one's indi- 
vidual needs. If you are convinced that the 
book or the uhapter is bad, you cannot drop it 
too quickly. If it ia simply idle and foolish, put 
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it away ou tliat account, — unless you are properly 
&eekin<;: umuseuient from idleness and frivolity. 
If it is deceitful and disingenuous, your task is not 
so easy, but your conscience will give you warn- 
ing, and the sharp examination which should fol- 
low, will tell you that you are in poor literary 
company. 

But there are a great many books which are 
good in themselves, and yet are not good at all 
times or for all readers. No book, indeed, is of 
universal value and appropriateness. As has been 
said in previous chapters of this series, the indi- 
vidual must always dare to remember that he has 
his own legitimate tastes and wants, and that it is 
not only proper to follow them, but highly im- 
proper to permit them to be overruled by the 
tastes and wants of others. It is right for one to 
neglect entirely, or to skip through, pages which 
another should study again and again. Let each 
reader ask himself: Why am I reading this? 
What service will it be to me ? Am I neglect- 
ing something else that would be more beneficial? 
Here, as in every other question involved in the 
choice of books, the golden key to knowledge, a 
key that will only fit its own proper doors, is 
purpose. 



Adniitling thus the utility of the reading of 
periodicalfl, and even iDsieting upon the uecessity 
and duty of rending them, it must nevertbeleas 
be said id the plainest manner that an alarming 
amount of time is wasted over them, or worse 
than wasted. When we have determioed that 
newapapera and magaainea ought to be read, let 
UB by no meana flatter ouraelfeB that all our read- 
ing of them IB commeiidable or justifiable. I am 
quite safe in saying that the iodividual who hap- 
pens to be reading these lines wastes more than 
lialf the time that he devotes to periodicals ; and 
that he wastes it because he does not regulate that 
time as he ought. *' To learn to ahoose what is 
valuable and to skip the rest" is a good rule for 
reudiog periodicals ; uad it is a rule whose ob- 
servance will reduce, by fuliy one half, the time 
devoted to them, and will save time and strength 
for belter iutelleetua) employments, — -to say noth- 
ing of the very important fact that discipline in 
thifi line will prevent the reader from falling into 
that demoralising and altogether disgraceful ina- 
bititj to hold the mind upon any continuous sub- 
ject of thought or study, which is pretty sure to 
follow in the train of undue or thoughtless read- 
ing of periodicals. And when, as too often hap- 
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pens, a man comes to read nothinir save his morn- 
ing paper at breakfast or on the train, and his 
evening paper after his day's work is over, that 
man's brain, so far as reading is concerned, is 
only half alive. It cannot carry on a long train 
of thought or study ; it notes superficial things 
rather than inner principles ; it seeks to be 
amused or stimulated, rather than to be in- 
structed. — The Choice of Books. 

E. H. Chapin, D.D. 1814— 1880. 

" If the riches of both Indies," said Fenelou, 
" if the crowns of all the kingdoms of Europe, 
were laid at my feet, in exchange for my love of 
reading, I would spurn them all." This will find 
an echo in the hearts of many whose toil that 
love has lightened, whose grief it has soothed, 
whose loneliness it has cheered, and who have 
found that there is a virtue in well-chosen books 
which proves an antidote for a thousand ills. 
Did we live in days of feudal darkness, when 
books were rare and found only in the Gothic 
niches of the wealthy, or in richly-endowed libra- 
ries — in the days when the illuminated manu- 
script was chained to a pillar, like some costly 
jewel — did we live in such days, we might not 
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woDcler that a fondness for reading was rare also, 
and that the mind sought for employment and 
relaxation in other pursuits. But living in this 
age and country I cannot but marvel, that any 
young man should have a disrelish, or neglect to 
cultivate a taste, for books. Books ! — the chosen 
depositories of the thoughts, the opinions and the 
aspirations of mighty intellects; — like wondrous 
mirrors that have caught and fixed bright images 
of souls that have passed away ; — like magic lyres, 
whose masters have bequeathed them to the world, 
and which yet, of themselves, ring with unforgot- 
ten music, while the hands that touched their 
chords have crumbled into dust. — Duties of 
Tcning Men, 

H. W. Longfellow. 1807 — 1882. 
My Boohs, 

Sadly as some old mediceval knight 

Gazed at the arms he could no longer wield. 
The sword two-handed and the shining shield 
Suspended in the hall, and full in sight, 

While secret longings for the lost delight 
Of tourney or adventure in the field 
Came over him, and tears but half concealed 
Trembled and fell upon his beard of white, 

20 
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So I behold these books upon their shelf, 
My oraaments aod arms of other days ; 
Not wholly useless, though do longer used, 

For they remind me of my other self. 

Younger and stronger, and the pleasant ways. 
In which I walked, now clouded and confused. 

Decembor, 1881. 
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